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Amon gst 


We wish all readers of this issue of 
THE LiGuoRIAN, whether it be the first one 
they have ever seen or the latest in many 
years of LIGUORIAN reading, a most fruit- 
ful Holy Week and an inspiring and happy 
Easter. The events of Holy Week are a 
short-cut to wisdom for those who ponder 
them. Wisdom consists in knowing that 
God loves you, and the bitter passion and 
death of Christ are the most adequate of al! 
the proofs that God has ever given of this 
truth. Wisdom consists in knowing that 
deliberate sin is really the only thing to be 
feared in life, and the dying of the Son of 
God on a cross as a victim for sin drama- 
tizes into an unforgettable conviction this 
truth. Wisdom consists in realizing that 
suffering and death are means devised by 
God for the winning of an unmarred and 
perpetual happiness, and the acceptation 
of these by the omnipotent Son of God 
makes any doubt about this truth no long- 
er possible to the mind of man. Wisdom 
means saying to yourself: Christ is my 
Lover, my Redeemer, my Teacher, my 
Model, my Hope and my Happiness; I will 
follow Him; I will walk with Him; I will 
cling to Him and never let Him go. A 
fruitful Holy Week is one in which you 
think just sufficiently of the events it com- 
memorates to become sure of these truths 
once and for all. An unfruitful Holy Week 





Ourselves 


would be one in which you would neither 
think of nor learn from the most revealing 
events that have happened in the history 
of the world. 

Easter is merely the climax to the events 
of Holy Week. It is without meaning for 
those who have missed the happenings of 
Holy Thursday and Good Friday; for those 
who go to church on Easter Sunday to 
hear the triumphant music when they have 
failed to go near it while the doleful chant 
of the funeral of Christ could have been 
heard. Easter reveals man’s certain future 
only after Good Friday has explained his 
present and made him embrace the cross 
with Christ. A happy Easter is one in which 
the resurrection is seen as the certain re- 
compense for having carried and died on 
a cross with Him Who said, “Follow Me,” 
to all. May every reader of THE LIGUORIAN 
have a happy Easter because he has Jearned 
to share the sadness of Good Friday. 

By the cross of Good Friday and the 
empty tomb of Easter morning, the editors 
of THE LiIGUORIAN pledge themselves again 
to offer nothing to their readers that does 
not originate in the example, the teach- 
ings, and the sacrifice of Christ for the 
happiness of all men. They have nothing 
to offer of themselves. In Christ and with 
Christ they have everything to offer that 
anyone needs. 
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When Is Company-Keeping Lawful? 


The greatest single cause of bad and invalid marriages among Christians is 
failure to obey the laws of God in regard to company-keeping. Here are those 
laws, and no one who observes them need fear losing his soul through a 


mock-marriage. 


D. F. Miller 


THE QUESTION in the above title is 
one about which there is much confu- 
sion today, not only in the minds of 
young people themselves, but in the 
minds of many of their parents, teach- 
ers and interested elders. The confu- 
sion arises from the fact that solid ethi- 
cal principles no longer enter into the 
thinking of thousands of people. Much 
of modern education scoffs at the very 
idea that the human mind can come to 
any convincing conclusions about eth- 
ics, morality or religion. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that many will be in- 
duced to follow their instincts and their 
inclinations, especially in a matter so 
strongly and universally appealing to 
naked and tainted instincts as com- 
pany-keeping. 

Nevertheless there are sound moral 
principles to be applied to the lawfull- 
ness of company-keeping, and all who 
have retained respect for their reason 
and some basic Christian faith must 
want to know what they are and then 
to get together in applying them to 
their own lives and teaching them in 
the areas reached by their influence. 
The subject should be of special con- 
cern to parents, teachers, youth leaders 
and, of course, to all, young and old, 


who are in a position to be attracted 
to any form of company-keeping. 

By company-keeping in this treatise 
we mean steady, concentrated, exclu- 
sive association between two people of 
different sexes. Such steady and exclu- 
sive association between man and 
woman is accepted by all the world to 
mean that the man is “courting” the 
woman, and that she is permitting her- 
self to be courted. Thus, if a boy takes 
a girl out once or twice or oftener a 
week over a period of time, and it is 
therefore clear to all who know them 
that he is concentrating on her, these 
two are keeping company, whether 
they are willing to call it that or not. 
If a lad in the ninth grade is sweet on 
a little girl in the same grade and takes 
her to a show or some other evening 
event at least once a week, they are 
keeping company whether their elders 
laugh it off as innocent puppy love or 
not. 

There are two factors that must be 
considered in setting down moral prin- 
ciples with regard to company-keeping. 
The first is that its purpose, as evident 
universally in the direction toward 
which company-keeping leads, is pos- 
sible future marriage. This does not 
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mean that when one starts keeping 
steady company with someone, he or 
she is thereby at once committed to 
marriage with that person. A period of 
steady company-keeping may in time 
bring about the discovery that mar- 
riage to the particular companion in- 
volved is out of the question. Even in 
that case it will have fulfilled its ethical 
purpose as a testing or trying out peri- 
od for marriage. But the idea of pos- 
sible marriage can never be excluded 
from steady company-keeping. 

The second factor on which the 
moral principles governing company- 
keeping are based is even more im- 
portant. It is the fact that company- 
keeping between a man and a woman 
or a boy and a girl involves a certain 
amount of unavoidable danger or in- 
clination to sin. From the very nature 
of human beings this danger can be 
perceived. In all normal men and 
women God has implanted a strong 
instinct toward marriage and the things 
of marriage, i.e., the pleasures con- 
nected with marriage. The purpose of 
this instinct is to lead them, in favor- 
able and right circumstances, toward 
and into marriage, where these inclina- 
tions can be virtuously satisfied and 
through them God’s purposes of con- 
tinuing the human race fulfilled. How- 
ever the inclinations themselves have 
no power to recognize this wonderful 
plan that is so clear to the reason. 
They make themselves felt with in- 
creasing fervor, the longer company- 
keeping goes on. In that fact lies the 
danger of company-keeping, and ex- 
perience proves that it is no merely 
theoretical danger. In short; the dan- 
ger is that the inclinations of company- 
keepers may induce them to do things 
that their reason and faith tell them are 
lawful only in marriage. 

Now this danger may be legitimately 
encountered, while it is rendered less 
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imminent by judicious spiritual and 
practical means, only so long as the 
true purpose of company-keeping is 
kept in mind and so long as its goal of 
marriage is within lawful and reason- 
able reach. When marriage is impossi- 
ble or unlawful or out of the question 
entirely, there is no moral justification 
for facing the intrinsic danger of steady 
company-keeping, and no balancing 
protection against inclinations to un- 
lawful thoughts, desires or deeds. 

It is on the basis of these undeniable 
principles and facts that the following 
statements about the morality of com- 
pany-keeping can be made. Each one 
of them, it is true, stigmatizes as evil, 
practices that are very common in so- 
ciety today. The stigma cannot be es- 
caped by those who act contrary to the 
natural law that God has made clear 
to the mind of man. And we know that 
there are many people in the world 
who will want to avoid the stigma, 
both for themselves and their children. 
Let it be noted that we are considering 
the subject not only from the view- 
point of the natural law, but also from 
that of the requirements for true 
Christian marriage. 

I. Steady company-keeping is lawful 
only when a valid marriage is possible 
to both persons involved. 

This principle clearly excludes many 
individuals from the moral right to 
steady company-keeping. 

1. All validly married persons, 
whether they are living with their law- 
ful spouses or not (so long as the 
spouse is living) are prohibited by the 
natural law from keeping steady com- 
pany with anyone other than their 
partner in marriage. 

There are many examples of the 
breaking of this natural law, each one 
involving serious sin for the violator. 

The married employer who regular- 
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ly takes a certain woman employee 
out for a social evening, has long 
tete -a-tetes with her, lets her know 
how much he thinks of her and 
“needs” her, is keeping company con- 
trary to God’s law. This is true even 
though he were to avoid for a long 
time making affectionate physical ad- 
vances or leading her into outright sins. 

The married man whose business 
requires that he travel, and who has 
a “girl friend” in one of the cities to 
which he often goes, who has dates 
with her whenever he goes to that city, 
is doing something seriously wrong by 
this company-keeping. 

The married doctor or lawyer who 
uses his professional relationship to a 
certain client as a justification for 
keeping company with her by regularly 
taking her out to dinner, shows, social 
evenings, and above all, by regular 
hours spent alone in her company for 
the sake of her friendship, is deceiving 
himself and doing seriously wrong. 

The married woman who permits a 
male friend to call on her regularly 
when she is alone at home, lets him 
spend hours in her company, welcomes 
his attentions and displays of affection, 
is guilty of infidelity even before any 
actual adulterous actions take place. 

The married woman whose husband 
is absent with the armed forces, who 
takes up steady dating with a certain 
man while he is gone, is sinning against 
the fidelity she owes to her husband. 

Because it is forbidden for married 
persons themselves to keep company 
with anyone, it is equally forbidden 
and seriously sinful for single persons 
to enter into company-keeping with 
someone who is married. 

2. Steady company-keeping is un- 
lawful for divorced but validly married 
Christians. 

This principle is exactly the same as 


the first one listed, because validly 
married persons are still bound to 
their partners for life even after they 
have obtained a divorce. It needs to be 
set down separately because too many 
Christians have adopted the pagan idea 
that a civil divorce makes them free 
to marry again, or at least to keep 
steady company with a new friend. It 
comes back to the fundamental truth 
that company-keeping is lawful only 
to those who can be validly married to 
each other. 

The all but universal argument of 
divorced persons for entering into new 
company-keeping alliances is that 
“they have a right to some happiness 
in life.” Having failed to find happi- 
ness in a first marriage through their 
own fault, or the fault of their partner, 
or the faults of both, and seeing dozens 
of divorced persons around them act- 
ing as if they were perfectly free to 
plan for another attempt at marriage, 
they feel that they are being cheated 
out of something if anyone tells them 
that Christian principles demand that 
they give up all thought of a second 
marriage or the company-keeping that 
might lead to it, so long as their part- 
ner is alive. 

The truth, however, is very clear, 
and it must be restated again and 
again. By inexorable logic it establishes 
the following conclusions: 

A Christian who has entered a valid, 
sacramental, consummated marriage 
is married for life. He or she will never 
have freedom to marry as long as the 
partner to that first valid Christian 
marriage is living. Christ made this 
clear in one of His simplest state- 
ments: “He that putteth away his wife 
and marrieth another is guilty of adul- 
tery; and he that marrieth her that is 
put away is guilty of adultery.” 

Since there is no freedom to marry 
for divorced Christians, there is no 
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justifying reason available to them for 
steady company-keeping. Rather, there 
are clear reasons making such com- 
pany-keeping seriously wrong. First of 
all, it means entering the danger 
spoken of above, and ihe added dan- 
ger of an invalid marriage, without a 
proportionate reason. Secondly, it 
means endangering the soul of the oth- 
er person involved in the company- 
keeping, and also depriving that per- 
son of opportunities for a good mar- 
riage. Thirdly, it means giving scandal 
by adding one more example to the 
too many already given, of how Chris- 
tians can be faithless to the teachings 
of Christ in regard to the indissolubil- 
ity of marriage. 

Since it is wrong for married and 
divorced Christians themselves to enter 
into steady company-keeping, it is 
equally wrong for single persons to ac- 
cept their invitations to steady com- 
pany-keeping. Moreover, it lays an ob- 
ligation on single persons to find out, 
almost as soon as they start going out 
with someone, whether that person is 
married and divorced or not. The free- 
dom with which divorced persons cir- 
culate in society today, and the fre- 
quency with which they offer their 
steady companionship to others with- 
out saying anything about the fact that 
they have been married, imposes a 
duty of special caution upon the single. 

This is hard doctrine, says the young 
divorcee or divorced man. They are 
all in favor of the note to be found in 
the recently published Dartmouth 
Bible, at the bottom of the page re- 
cording Christ’s teaching about divorce 
and re-marriage, to the effect that the 
modern world has found this doctrine 
too difficult and has rejected it. In so 
doing the modern world has rejected 
all of Christ, together with His re- 
deeming death and heaven. But any 
man or woman who still professes to 
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be a believing Catholic, who wants to 
save his soul, who fears hell and wants 
to reach heaven, must be obedient to 
the teaching of Christ on this matter 
of company-keeping after divorce. If 
marriage after divorce is adulterous 
for Christians, company-keeping in the 
same circumstances is entering an un- 
necessary danger of sin, risking open 
rebellion to Christ, and a form of in- 
fidelity to a living and lawful spouse. 

Does this mean the end of all hap- 
piness for the divorced Christian? By 
no means. True happiness begins with 
a reasonable hope of reaching heaven, 
no matter what price may have to be 
paid for it. Divorced persons may keep 
their title to the happiness of heaven, 
so long as they renounce another mar- 
riage and the things that could lead to 
it while their partners are alive. There 
is no such thing as a title to happiness 
on earth at the price of sin, and no 
such thing as winning heaven without 
carrying a cross. 

3. Divorced or separated persons 
who have doubts about the validity of 
their first marriage may not enter upon 
steady company-keeping - a) until 
they have set about finding out from 
the proper authorities whether their 
first marriage was valid or invalid; 
b) and until they have some authority 
(outside themselves) for the opinion 
that their first marriage may be de- 
clared invalid. Even then they must 
exercise reserve and restraint in com- 
pany-keeping, and readiness to give it 
up if the hope of a declaration of 
nullity should prove false. 

There is a principle in the moral 
law to the effect that one may not act 
in a state of doubt as to whether one’s 
action is lawful or unlawful. To do so 
would be to accept responsibility for 
the possible evil involved. Either the 
doubt must be resolved by recourse to 
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authority, or the doubter must be able 
to find a reason for acting in some 
principle covering the matter of the 
doubt. In the case of one who doubts 
whether his first marriage was valid, 
therefore, company-keeping is lawful 
only when he has taken steps to re- 
solve the doubt and attained at least 
some solid probability that he will be 
free to marry. 

There are many different attitudes 
to be found among people in regard 
to this matter, each one covered by a 
moral principle. Here are the principal 
ones: 

a. There are those who foolishly 
think that any marriage can be de- 
clared invalid if they approach the 
right people and take certain action. 
This is untrue. The Catholic Church 
presumes all marriages to be valid un- 
less solid, objective evidence for their 
invalidity can be produced and sworn 
to by reliable witnesses. No divorced 
person may take up company-keeping, 
therefore, on the principle that “any 
marriage can be nullified by the 
Church.” 

b. There are those who think that 
their first marriage must have been in- 
valid because of purely personal rea- 
sons. For example, if “the husband 
turned out to be a cad,” or “if the 
wife started to run around with other 
men soon after marriage,” etc. Such 
reasons have nothing to do, by them- 
selves, with the validity or invalidity 
of the marriage contract, and do not 
impart a right to new company-keep- 
ing or a second marriage. 

c. There are those who have a fairly 
good case for a declaration of nullity, 
but one that ordinarily will require a 
long process, possibly a number of 
years, before a final decision will be 
handed down. This may be because of 
complications demanding much testi- 
mony, many documents, etc. Persons 


involved in such cases are bound to 
exercise reserve in company-keeping, 
realizing that it may be a long time 
before they will be declared free to 
marry. They must also exercise pa- 
tience, knowing that, having failed in 
one marriage, they are asking a great 
favor in seeking freedom for another 
try. 

d. There are those who have a cer- 
tain case for a declaration of nullity, 
and one that can be handled with some 
dispatch. Thus a Catholic whose first 
marriage was before a judge instead 
of a priest, or who attempted marriage 
with a validly married but divorced 
person, can know that, with the proper 
documents, his case can be settled 
quite soon. If one priest has not the 
time to handle it, he should go to 
another. If he is truly repentant, he, 
too, will be patient over any delay. His 
company-keeping is lawful, however, 
because he is certainly not validly 
married. 

e. There are those who can find out 
by one interview with a priest that 
there is no chance for their being de- 
clared free to marry because their first 
marriage was clearly valid, sacramen- 
tal and consummated. For these, 
steady company-keeping is unlawful. 


II. Steady company-keeping is lawful 
only when marriage is considered an 
acceptable prospect within a reason- 
able time. 

Again, this principle is based on the 
danger that is connected with steady 
company-keeping. If marriage is out 
of the question for years, or already 
decided finally against in regard to a 
certain boy friend or girl friend, there 
is no sufficiently good reason for re- 
maining in the sphere of danger. 

There are two special kinds of cases 
to which this principle applies. 

1. First, it applies to school chil- 
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dren, either in the grades or early high 
school years. Children or adolescents 
who would not and could not entertain 
the idea of getting married for several 
years, and who have the added handi- 
cap of not yet knowing too much 
about their own passions and inclina- 
tions, are entering an unnecessary and 
strong occasion of sin by taking up 
steady company-keeping. 

Parents and educators have the ob- 
ligation of training those under them 
to understand this principle early in 
life and to put it into practice. It is ut- 
terly unrealistic for parents to argue 
that the only way to make sure that 
their children will some day be happily 
married is to let them start keeping 
steady company when they are very 
young, before there can be any thought 
of marriage. When marriage becomes 
possible, the normal tendencies of hu- 
man nature will take care of the pre- 
liminary courtship necessary, if the 
children have been brought up in nor- 
mal association with the members of 
the other sex. Let it be noted that we 
are not at all saying that individual 
dates between the very young are 
wrong. Steady company-keeping, with 
all the signs of being in love and court- 
ing and being courted, is what is 
spoken of here. 

School principals and teachers have 
the same obligation of using their in- 
fluence and authority to inculcate the 
above principle. It is tragic that some 
of them promote “affairs” and “love- 
making” and steady company-keeping 
among the very young. Catholic 
schools sometimes fail in this, as well 
as non-Catholic. 


2. Secondly, this principle applies. 


to even mature persons who have been 
keeping company with someone for a 
considerable time, but have come to 
the certain decision that they will 
never marry the one with whom they 
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have been going steady. Whether this 
be because the companion absolutely 
refuses to consider marriage, or be- 
cause the other is certain that marriage 
would be an irreparable mistake, com- 
pany-keeping should stop when mar- 
riage has become out of the question. 

The decision never to marry a cer- 
tain person with whom one has been 
keeping company must be final and 
sure before it demands that the com- 
pany-keeping be ended. It sometimes 
happens that a girl will make frequent 
statements to her family and friends 
that she would never marry a certain 
man who is rushing her; but she is not 
at all sure in her own mind, and may, 
as many others have done in like cir- 
cumstances, marry him in the end any- 
way. So long as the possibility of a 
valid marriage remains, the company- 
keeping has a justifying reason. 

On the other hand, however, it is 
not lawful to continue keeping com- 
pany with someone when marriage is 
out of the question entirely, just for 
the sake of having a regular partner 
for dates, good times, etc., and for the 
satisfaction of one’s vanity. Too often 
men, and sometimes even women, will 
carry on a sinful affair with someone 
whom they would never marry, just in 
order to indulge in the pleasures of 
marriage without the responsibilities of 
marriage. The habitual sins of such a 
state make the eternal loss of one’s 
soul progressively more imminent. God 
will not be mocked by those who 
mock the institution of marriage. 

What about the case, someone will 
ask, in which a couple have found 
themselves in love, have become en- 
gaged to each other, and yet find that 
there is some real obstacle to their 
getting married for a long time? For 
example, one of them may have de- 
pendent and sickly parents who have 
no one else to take care of them. Or 
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the boy may be without income until 
he finishes two or three more years 
of schooling and training for a medical 
degree or for some other profession 
or trade. 

In such cases the company-keeping 
is not unlawful, together with the wait- 
ing for marriage, on condition that 
both cooperate in the use of extraor- 
dinary means to remain free from sin 
while waiting out the years. They 
should both receive the sacraments of- 
ten, and they must avoid circumstances 
and intimacies that they know would 
tempt them gravely to sin. It is a sad 
thing that sometimes a couple who, on 
the one hand, are praying that God 
will soon remove an obstacle to their 
marriage, will on the other hand, be 
regularly committing sin with each 
other, thus nullifying every prayer 
they ever offer to God. 

Sometimes, too, a couple will put off 
marriage for foolish reasons. The man 
wants to make a fortune before he gets 
married. Or the girl, too attached to 
home, wants to wait until her mother 
dies. Or both agree to wait till they can 
afford the finest of homes and every 
possible convenience. The sins into 
which such as these may fall while 
foolishly putting off marriage are dou- 
bly malicious in God’s eyes. They have 
no good reason for prolonging the 
dangers of company-keeping. 

Finally, the question must be asked: 
Is it lawful for a man who has a living 
but divorced wife, to keep steady com- 
pany with a girl, with the idea that he 


will marry her only if and when his 
lawful wife dies? Is the same com- 
pany-keeping lawful for the girl? 

From the principles set down above 
the answer to this question should be 
clear. Steady company-keeping, i.e., 
regular and frequent dates between the 
two, would be wrong for two reasons; 
first, because it would be entering into 
an unnecessary and grave occasion of 
sin without a sufficient and propor- 
tionate reason; second, because it 
would give scandal, both to the in- 
dividual involved and to all who learn 
of the steady company-keeping that the 
married man is carrying on. It is such 
practices that continually lessen more 
and more people’s regard for the in- 


- dissolubility of marriage. 


It may be noted that a divorced man 
may not be able to prevent himself 
from being attracted to a certain girl. 
The thought that he would like to be 
free to ask her to marry him may come 
to him. It would not be wrong for him 
to cultivate the friendship of her fam- 
ily, and so to see her with the family 
once in a while. But to “court” her, to 
ask her for dates, to make her his 
“girl friend,” would be wrong so long 
as his wife is living, and it would be 
wrong for the girl to accept him as her 
boy friend. 

After all this has been said, individ- 
uals may still have doubts about the 
morality of company-keeping in which 
they are involved. When such doubts 
arise, a confessor should at once be 
asked for a decision and direction. 


Holy Communist 

Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Catholic Chief Executive of the German Federal 
Republic, received a letter recently from a pious old lady whose knowledge 
of the fine points of language was more or less limited. In the letter she com- 
plained that “the whole village is aroused against me, because I cast my 
ballot for the Communists at the last election. 

“Please tell me what to do. I am a good Catholic. Are not the Com- 
munists closest to Holy Communion?” Dr. Adenauer said, as he turned the 
letter over to the woman’s pastor, “Let’s hope he can straighten her out.” 
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Three Minute Justruction 





The Purpose of Creation 
There is no more basic question that can be asked, and none 


whose answer can give greater incentive to human beings, than this: 
Why did God create the universe; what purpose was the world to 
fulfill according to God’s plan? Here is a brief discussion of the 
answer. 


1. God did not create the world for His happiness because He was 
infinitely happy in Himself without a created world. God did not create 
the world for His use, because He needed nothing for Himself; indeed, 
if He were in need of anything He would not be God. God created the 
world to show forth His goodness, His perfections, His divine attributes, 
and that fact makes the final, all-embracing purpose of everything He 
made to give honor and glory to God. 

2. A large part of the things God created in the universe show forth 
His perfections and give Him honor and glory merely by the fact of 
their existence and the perfections of their nature. They give God un- 
conscious, mute, unspoken glory, because they have not been given a 
mind to recognize Him nor a voice with which to praise Him. Thus the 
sun and moon and stars, the mountains and hills and valleys, the rivers 
and lakes and seas, the plants and flowers and trees, the animals and 
fishes and birds, give glory to God by merely existing with the various 
perfections of their being. 

3. In the midst of all the other things He made, God created man, to 
add to the glory that his very nature, like every other created nature, 
gives to God, that of conscious recognition of God, of spoken words of 
praise to God, and of freely willed obedience and service to God. Thus 
it can be said that these are the combined purposes for which God made 
human beings: 1) to show forth His perfections by their very existence; 
2) to recognize God’s authority and goodness with their minds, and to 
give Him glory by freely obeying Him through their wills; 3) to praise 
and glorify God in words, not only in their own name, but in the name 
of all the rest of creation that cannot speak. 

4. Subordinate to this overall purpose, God created human beings to 
attain a perfect and everlasting happiness through the service and praise 
they give to their Creator. They are capable of missing this goal by re- 
fusing to recognize God’s authority or to praise Him; but even in hell, 
if they choose it, they will honor God by their existence, and His justice 
by the punishment they chose to endure. 


All religious thinking begins with these thoughts. All peace and 


happiness in the heart of man begins with recognition of this plan. 
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How to Come Back 
to the Church 


This is an invitation, to every fallen-away Catholic who reads it, to come back 


to the house of his father. 


D. J. Corrigan 


IN GRAND RAPIDS, Michigan, there 
were two girls who for a number of 
years always assisted at two Masses on 
Sunday. When asked about this, Mary, 
the younger, explained: “The second 
one is for John. He doesn’t go to 
church.” John was their brother and 
had become what is commonly de- 
scribed as a fallen-away Catholic. 

Possibly there is no grief so deep and 
painful to a Catholic heart as the daily 
consciousness that a close relative or 
friend no longer lives up to the practice 
of his faith. In a fervent home there 
are so many reminders of the infidelity 
of the beloved: when the family goes 
to church, there is a constant heart- 
ache over an empty place in the pew; 
as a mother says her rosary, there is 
heartbreak with every Pater and Ave; 
as a father reads his prayer-book, there 
is a nagging sense of shame over the 
thought that any of his own could be 
unfaithful to his religion. “What have 
I done to cause this failure?” Such is 
the plaint that fairly often is heard 
from the lips of a distraught parent. 
The death of a dear one is sometimes 
much easier to bear than the constant 
knowledge that a son or daughter, 
brother or sister, father or mother, is 
walking the earth spiritually dead, in 
hourly danger of being condemned to 
hell forever. 

Actually there is no such person as 
a fallen-away Catholic. Baptism leaves 
an indelible mark on the soul that will 
brand a person a Christian forever, 
even to the joys of heaven or the pains 
of hell. A Catholic who has lapsed 


from his faith through his own fault 
can only be a very bad Catholic. 


Fallen-Aways 


It is safe to say that a Catholic who 
really understands his religion and 
whose judgment is not clouded by 
prejudice or passion, hardly ever re- 
nounces it with the conviction that it 
is false and that some other form of 
belief represents the one true church 
of Christ. That accounts for the fact 
that Catholics who give up the prac- 
tice of their faith seldom, except for 
motives of sheer expediency, affiliate 
with any other religion. 

For some who fall away, there may 
be at least a partially excusing cause 
in the fact that they were never very 
well instructed in their religion and 
consequently never really appreciated 
its true meaning and value. Then, too, 
there are those who, through no fault 
of their own, were prevented from a 
normal practice of their faith, until 
they just gradually drifted away. Under 
this category are frequently to be found 
sailors in the merchant marine, work- 
men whose occupation demands ab- 
normal hours, and people who live in 
a locality where there is seldom an op- 
portunity to assist at Mass or receive 
the sacraments. 

There is also a surprisingly large 
group who were baptized as infants, 
but for various reasons were never 
brought up in the Catholic religion. 
These, of course, cannot be morally 
classified as fallen-aways. Shocking, 
also, is the number of unbaptized chil- 
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dren of Catholic parents who have 
themselves lapsed from the faith. These 
truly are suffering, unknowingly per- 
haps, from the sins of their elders. 

Most often the case history of an 
apostate Catholic reveals that it was a 
worldly and unworthy motive that in- 
duced him to give up his faith. Passion, 
anger, greed, ambition, pride, sloth, 
lust and gluttony frequently lie at the 
root of the defection of a “soul that 
once was devout, but is now a stranger 
to its God.” 

Thus the case of Bill: As a young 
probationary police officer, he prized 
highly the heritage of his Irish faith. 
But later he learned that he could not 
advance unless he became a Mason. 
So, to become a sergeant and win a 
little more pay, he renounced his 
religion. 

Or take Mary: All through school 
and college she was a devout Catholic 
girl. For her the chances of a good 
marriage were very bright until she 
somehow fell under the charms of a 
divorced man. She was too deeply en- 
meshed, by the time she decided to 
talk to a priest, to give him up. There 
could be no ceremony before God, be- 
cause her intended was still a married 
man. So they went before a judge, and 
Mary, much to her dread and unhappi- 
ness, has been barred from Holy Com- 
munion to this day. 

Then there is Janice: After high 
school she decided to go to a non- 
Catholic college. Her parents, who at 
best were nominal Catholics, made no 
dissent. During her freshman year she 
felt the coldness of classrooms without 
prayer and of companions who were 
unconcerned about religion; in fact, 
she was at times not a little annoyed 
at evident falsehoods uttered about her 
religion. After a while, in the absence 
of religious atmosphere and _ instruc- 
tion, Janice grew lukewarm and cal- 
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lous. Then she became an easy prey 
for a clever young professor who by 
half-truths and fallacious innuendoes 
made her ashamed of her faith. Today 
Janice no longer goes to Mass; she has 
taken refuge in that barren haven of 
those who have no convictions about 
life and its realities — free-thinking. 

Also Mr. X: Mr. X conducted a 
business that rapidly brought him 
wealth. It mattered not that a lot of 
little people — widows, children, and 
the aged — were suffering because of 
his harsh methods. The law could not 
prosecute him — so what? But one day 
he felt a twinge of conscience and in 
his yearly Easter confession mentioned 
his doubts to a priest. Mr. X no longer 
goes to confession, even once a year. 
He would have to straighten out his 
business methods, and fewer dollars 
would come in. 

Adolph is another. Adolph had a 
dispute with his pastor. Whether it was 
the latter’s fault or Adolph’s, we don’t 
attempt to settle here. The fact is that 
Adolph took his children out of the 
parochial school, and forbade them 
and his wife ever again to darken the 
door of a Catholic church. To Adolph 
and his rancor, it mattered not that the 
Church was, regardless of anybody’s 
mistakes, the Body of Christ and the 
way to salvation, or that the only ones 
he was harming were himself and his 
family. Adolph was getting his revenge, 
and that was all that mattered. 

Madame B is another type. Madame 
B dresses smartly, drives her own car, 
and lives in a comfortable, if too large, 
home. Madame never approaches the 
sacraments. Years before she had been 
told that her confessions would be 
worthless if she went on practicing 
birth-prevention. So she decided to 
wait until her days of fertility were over 
and then to make up with God. 
Madame B, in her _ presumption, 
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doesn’t know that the wells of faith 
and compunction, along with human 
and divine love, may very probably be 
dried up before she is fifty. Besides, 
she may be dead. 

Politics can sometimes be a pretty 
nasty business. The plums are big and 
the pickings easy, especially when one 
sees almost everyone else in on the 
kill. Henry was a good Catholic, until 
he became involved in the graft. True, 
he still goes to Mass occasionally and 
is very generous to the poor. But he 
no longer makes his Easter duty. 

Although twenty-five, Tom is a ma- 
jor problem to his parents. After grad- 
uation from a Catholic high school 
Tom secured a good job, but within a 
year or two, he began to come home 
drunk. From that time on, Tom was 
more or less out of work. Naturally 
his father and mother were disappoint- 
ed, but that was not the cause of their 
ments, and finally has given up Mass. 
The boy has evidently got mixed up 
main concern. For several years now 
Tom has ceased receiving the sacra- 
with the wrong crowd, or the wrong 
girl. Mortal sin has dulled his con- 
science and warped his appreciation of 
the moral and spiritual values of life. 

Unfortunately Isabel had entered a 
mixed marriage. Not long after the 
ceremony the young wife discovered, 
to her dismay, that if she would keep 
her husband, she would have to com- 
promise her moral principles and her 
faith. So compromise she did, until 
there was no religion left in her house- 
hold. Sunday became a pagan holiday, 
and her children have grown up with- 
out benefit of baptism, Mass or prayer. 

Then there is Herman. He belongs 
to a rather large group of apostate 
Catholics who have fallen away main- 
ly because they are so lazy. Once upon 
a time Herman was a practicing Catho- 
lic —— up to and for a time after his 


marriage. But his wife wasn’t the kind 
to hold the whip over him and rout 
him out of bed for Mass. A comfort- 
able prosperity did not help their re- 
ligious characters either. Besides, most 
of their close associates were couples 
who seemed to get along quite happily 
without religion. So Herman and his 
wife now quite contentedly sleep till 
noon on Sundays. They haven’t prac- 
ticed their faith for years and hardly 
ever give it a thought anymore. They 
are basking, for the time being, in the 
good earthly life, oblivious of their 
dangerous state of mortal sin. 


Time Runs Out 


If a fallen-away Catholic has any 
conscience left, he cannot be happy, 
for he has no peace in his soul. Pos- 
sibly that is why there is little joy in 
this world comparable to that of one 
who has returned after long years spent 
in the darkness and dismay of sin. 
Sometimes it is only in the privacy of 
the confessional, with the priest and 
God as silent witnesses, that the tears 
of relief and gratitude flow unrestrain- 
ed, from strong men as well as frail 
women who have strayed beyond the 
pale of grace. 

The life of every apostate is pitiable 
because of wasted years that might 
have stored up treasures in heaven and 
brought great good to others. The de- 
liberately lapsed Catholic cannot be 
such without mortal sin, and his con- 
tinued estrangement from God usually 
makes his burden of guilt heavier and 
heavier. He is still bound by the laws 
of the Church, and there is a new 
mortal sin each time he eats meat on 
Friday, misses Mass on Sunday or 
omits his Easter Communion. Then, 
too, the chances are that, with his 
constant rejection of actual grace, there 
will be frequent violation of the ten 
commandments, ever plunging him 
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deeper into the state of hostility to 
God. After a time the faint flicker of 
faith burns out, conscience is crushed 
into insensitivity, and ability to appre- 
ciate the moral and spiritual is coars- 
ened and stultified. He walks the earth 
as a man already condemned in the 
eyes of God, because his soul is dead. 

Worst of all, a Catholic can hardly 
ever cease the practice of his religion 
without doing immense harm to others. 
His bad example is a constant scandal 
to all who knew him in the days of his 
fidelity or who have since learned of 
his past. Then there are those of his 
own family circle whom he frequently 
drags into infidelity with him. Thus a 
husband and wife who fall away so 
often rear their children as pagans, and 
in this way bring upon themselves the 
guilt of an entire family line that is lost 
to the faith. 

Death comes to the apostate just as 
inevitably as to the faithful, and just 
as suddenly and unexpectedly at times. 
As far as salvation is concerned, most 
people die just as they have lived. If 
they have spent most of their years in 
mortal sin, they won’t be different in 
death; if they have struggled to keep 
their souls in grace, they will persevere. 
According to the saints, a death-bed 
conversion is often suspect, because 
there would be no purpose of amend- 
ment, if death were still far away. In 
this, however, it is only God who 
knows the true dispositions of the hu- 
man heart. So often, too, when a 
fallen-away is dying, the priest is sum- 
moned at the last minute, only to ar- 
rive too late; or, it sometimes happens 
as a direct result of one’s infidelity, 
that a priest is not notified at all. 

Just recently in the city hospital of 
St. Louis, an old lady died. A Catholic 
in her youth, she committed the great 
sin of marrying a Protestant in a Prot- 
estant church. Later she reared a fam- 
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ily that was noted for its bigotry to- 
wards everything Catholic. Just a few 
hours before her death, much to the 
surprise of her relatives, she asked that 
a priest be called. The girl at the desk 
in the main office was asked to sum- 
mon the resident Catholic chaplain, 
but he never arrived. It turned out that 
the girl somehow forgot to notify the 
priest, even though he passed by her 
desk. 

And so it frequently happens with 
a fallen-away Catholic. As the years 
go by, time runs out and so does his 
allotment of graces and opportunities 
to win heaven. Last minute conversions 
are possible, but it takes a miracle of 
grace to bring them about, and God 
ordinarily does not work miracles for 
his enemies. When they do occur, it is 
usually because some holy person has 
been praying for years for the return 
of the prodigal, or because there was 
some circumstance that lessened the 
guilt of the apostate. 


Comparatively Easy 


For a person who has turned away 
from the Catholic Church and wants 
to come back, the first thing to do is 
to pray. Although a soul in mortal sin 
cannot merit anything for heaven, it is 
possible by fervent supplication to win 
the grace of conversion and a good 
confession. Prayer, especially to the 
Blessed Mother, who always has an 
anxious care for the wayward, will se- 
cure those supernatural helps neces- 
sary for the courage, confidence and 
sorrow to make one’s peace with God. 

It is very easy for most fallen-aways 
to come back to the Church, but it 
may be quite a struggle, after years 
and years of loose or careless living, 
to be again a practical Catholic. Peo- 
ple who have been living in an invalid 
marriage that cannot be rectified, espe- 
cially where children are involved, are 
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the saddest cases of all. There is one 
thing that must be done by them, and 
that is the giving up of their sinful 
partner, if they wish to make a good 
confession and escape hell. They can 
be helped toward making the great de- 
cision by having a talk with a priest, 
in or outside of the confessional, dis- 
cussing the various practical problems 
that may arise from separation from 
their unlawful companion. But they 
remain “fallen-aways,” — lost souls, so 
long as they continue to live as mar- 
ried with one whom they cannot marry 
in the eyes of God. 

Ordinarily, fallen-aways frequently 
either are too frightened to come back 
or they have to be frightened before 
they will come back. 

Those who are frightened at the 
thought of returning to the Church 
usually are afraid only of the confes- 
sion that has to be made. A big strap- 
ping business man in one of our larger 
cities once told me of his return. He 


had grown so careless that for years 


he had not even attended Mass. Then 
he became an alcoholic and was so 
brutal that his wife had to leave him. 
Finally a friend persuaded him to join 
the Alcoholics Anonymous and when 
in that organization he was urged to 
resume the practice of his religion, he 
resolved to start by attending Mass. 
The next Sunday he awoke at 4:30 to 
make ready for the earliest Mass, 
where few would see him, but instead 
lay trembling in bed until 12:15 p.m. 
Then, with an enormous act of the 
will, he got up, threw on some clothes 
and made it for the last Mass at 12:30. 

The next Saturday he went through 
somewhat the same, though less se- 
vere, ordeal over confession. After 
trembling all day at the very thought 
of confession, he met near the door of 
the church a young priest who greeted 
him cheerfully. Before ke realized it, 


he had told the young priest his entire 
story. “Now, let’s step into a confes- 
sional and we’ll get you fixed up in a 
hurry,” concluded the priest. In a few 
minutes he was kneeling in a pew, say- 
ing his penance, but his heart was 
pumping with joy and peace such as 
he had not experienced in years. Later 
his wife returned to him and they have 
been happy ever since. 

Of all his apostolic activities, the 
priest, like his Master, finds keenest 
satisfaction in welcoming back a sheep 
that has strayed from the fold. For that 
reason he will always be kind and help- 
ful. Most fallen-aways dread a long 
confession, but it is surprising how 
quickly, barring impediments, a sinner 
with the proper dispositions can be re- 
stored to grace. Ordinarily it takes only 
a few minutes, but if the fallen-away 
has incurred an excommunication or is 
involved in a marriage that can be 
validated, there will, understandably, 
be some delay before he can be 
absolved. 

As to confession, there are two 
things that the lapsed Catholic must 
do: 1) make a reasonably thorough 
examination of conscience; 2) be cer- 
tain that he has a genuine, complete 
and supernatural sorrow, with a real 
purpose of amendment, at least for his 
mortal sins. Naturally, it may be im- 
possible to remember, after long years, 
the exact number of times or even 
some important circumstances of his 
sins, but God will be satisfied if he 
gives the approximate number and 
tries to be honest in the telling. Then 
if he is sincere in his sorrow and 
amendment, and does not make any 
exceptions, even if his regret proceeds 
only from fear of hell, his confession 
will be good. Ordinarily, if the penitent 
requests it, the confessor will ask the 
questions necessary to insure the telling 
of all the serious sins that were com- 
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mitted. This is a great relief to those 
who fear they might be forgetting 
something important. 

As for those who have grown com- 
placent in their apostasy, sometimes it 
takes a terrific jolt to shake them out 
of their dangerous lethargy. Occasion- 
ally the sudden death of a close rela- 
tive or friend may do it; at other times 
a serious accident or a severe illness. 
But probably more fallen-away Catho- 
lics are brought back to the commun- 
ion of the faithful by making a parish 
mission than by any other means. By 
forcefully calling attention to the eter- 
nal truths,—the purpose of life, death, 
judgment, heaven or hell, and the 
mercy of God—the missionary can, at 
such times of grace, put the fear of the 
Lord into complacent souls that is 
necessary for their return to grace and 
salvation. But it is to be feared that 
the vast majority of sinners who are 
satisfied with their state will neither 
make a mission nor do anything to free 
themselves from their sloth. It may be 
that they have no one praying for 
them, and they have squandered all 
the ordinary and extraordinary graces 
allotted to them by God. 

Most Catholics who have come back 
to the sacraments after long absence, 
will tell you that all their fears and 
dread of confession were groundless. 
In fact, it was very easy, they will ad- 
mit, once they got started. Regardless 
of the struggle and sacrifice, however, 
they will invariably add that the peace 
and happiness they regained with a 
right conscience were worth it. 


Notes: If a fallen-away has incurred 


Quick to 


the penalty of excommunication but is 
properly disposed for absolution, the 
priest will secretly obtain from ecclesi- 
astical authorities, with no mention of 
names, the needed faculty for absolv- 
ing from the censure. This, except in 
danger of death, will sometimes occa- 
sion some delay. 

If a person is involved in an at- 
tempted marriage that cannot possibly 
be rectified in the eyes of God, or- 
dinarily there is no way of returning to 
the sacraments except by separation 
from the partner in adultery. Such an 
unfortunate one, however, should by 
all means have a talk with a priest, and 
should keep on praying and attending 
Mass for the intention of being grant- 
ed the grace to make the separation at 
any cost. 

If a person is married outside the 
Church, but in a union that can pos- 
sibly be validated by a priest, then as 
soon as possible the Catholic should 
go to his pastor about it. This should 
be done even when — say — a non- 
Catholic partner refuses to have the 
marriage blessed by the Church. It can 
sometimes be rectified even though 
one’s partner refuses to see the priest. 

As to those who have left the 
Church largely because they were 
poorly informed, it is often advanta- 
geous for them, when they do return, 
to take an ordinary course of instruc- 
tion. This is absolutely necessary for 
people who were baptized in infancy 
but not reared as Catholics, or those 
born of fallen-away parents. Surprising 
is it how often such people have an 
inclination towards the Church and 
somehow find their way into it. 


Catch On 


It was in a mountain school and a student had said, “I ain’t gwine thar.” 
The teacher tried to correct his diction. “Listen to me,” she said. “I am 
not going there; you are not going there; he is not going there. Do you 
get the idea?” The little boy looked relieved. “I see it now,” he said. 


“They ain’t nobody gwine thar.” 
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Superstitious Catholics 


It is surprising how many Catholics there are who go in for fortune-tellers and 
other superstitious practices. Their bad example gives great scandal because 


they should know better. 


M. H. Pathe 


“Honey,” the soft voice came over 
the telephone, “after we finish our 
shopping we'll have lunch, and then 
I'll take you to the most wonderful for- 
tune-teller you’ve ever met.” 

“But, Marcella, we can’t go to a 
fortune-teller,” said Honey, who hap- 
pened to be Mrs. Margaret Jones. 

“And why not?” 

“It’s a sin, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, nonsense. Don’t tell me you’re 
scrupulous. Why, only last week the 
president of our sodality was with me 
when I went, and she thought this 
fortune-teller was the best she ever 
heard.” 

“Well, Marcella, Pll tell you why I 
hesitate to go with you. The last time 
I was at confession the priest scolded 
me for this, and I promised I would 
not patronize any fortune-teller in the 
future.” 

“All right, then, skip it,” said Mar- 
cella, rather testily. Then she added: 
“By the way, Honey, did you get the 
letter I sent you, with the prayer in it? 
Be sure you mind what it says and 
make a half dozen copies and send 
them on to others.” 

Mrs. Jones was smiling to herself 
when she answered: “I also asked the 
priest about that, and he told me to 
burn the prayer, and not to dare to 
send it to anyone else.” 

There was a rather sudden click on 
the telephone, as the connection was 
sharply broken off. That was the end 
of the conversation. 

But it did not put an end to the 
worries that flooded Mrs. Jones’s mind. 


She kept asking herself: am I scrupu- 
lous? am I narrow-minded? did I do 
wrong in burning that chain-prayer? 
was my confessor all wrong? Through- 
out the day these thoughts tormented 
her. She called her friend and begged 
off the shopping trip on the plea of 
not feeling too well, which was indeed 
true. Later on in the evening she made 
an appointment with her pastor. 

Mrs. Jones was the kind of Catholic 
who had been trained to believe that 
doubts concerning the practice of her 
religion were best settled by the priest, 
who had been trained to deal with just 
such problems. Old-fashioned? Maybe. 
But just as old-fashioned as the sick 
person who seeks the advice of a doc- 
tor, or the person in legal difficulties 
who enlists the services of a lawyer. 

She told the pastor the story of the 
telephone call and then inquired: 

“Did I do wrong in these matters? 
Am I over-conscientious?” 

“No,” said the pastor. “You did the 
right thing. First of all, with regard 
to the fortune-tellers, these people pre- 
tend to tell you about your future. 
Either they are very clever and well 
able to judge from your character or 
from your speech just what you expect 
or fear might happen, or they are actu- 
ally in compact with the devil, who is 
even more clever at judging the future 
from present events. In either case you 
are sinning by cooperating with them.” 

“But,” asked Mrs. Jones, “can they 
really tell what is going to happen in 
the future?” 

“They cannot,” said the priest, “tell 
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the future free events in the life of any 
human being. These things are known 
only to God. God could reveal them 
to others, if He so desired. He might 
reveal some of them to His angels, but 
He would not, of a certainty, tell them 
to His arch-enemy, the devil. There 
are other future events not depending 
on the free will of man which the devil, 
with an exceptionally brilliant mind, 
could figure out, just as a good scientist 
or psychologist can tell some things 
about the future. The weather man, for 
_ instance, can (sometimes) tell you 
whether it is going to rain or snow 
tomorrow. The doctor may be telling 
his patient the truth about the future 
when, with his fine knowledge of a cer- 
tain disease, he gives the patient only 
a few months to live. A psychiatrist 
making an intimate study of a certain 
character can pretty well tell what that 
character will do at some future date 
and under definite circumstances. The 
devil can do all this and more. But no 
human being can foretell the future in 
so far as it depends on the free will of 
man. Therefore to pretend to know 
such things, or to attempt to get spe- 
cialized knowledge of the future from 
the devil, is a serious sin against the 
first commandment.” 

The doctrine was very definite, but 
Mrs. Jones had a doubt. 

“Father,” she said, “would it be a 
sin if one went to a fortune-teller only 
for fun or amusement?” 

“Assuredly it would be a sin,” an- 
swered the priest, “because, first of all, 
it is a forbidden amusement, and sec- 
ondly, it encourages a trade that is sin- 
ful. In addition to all that, the one who 
frequents fortune-tellers is setting bad 
example, and the more it is apt to in- 
fluence others, the worse is the sin. 
Good Catholics have too much faith 
and too much common sense to chase 
after fortune-tellers. They know that 
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to put any credence in them, or to in- 
duce others to believe in them, is not 
a light sin but a serious sin.” 

Mrs. Jones was thinking of the con- 
versation she had had on the telephone 
that morning, and wondering what the 
pastor would say if he knew that the 
president of his married ladies’ sodality 
not only went to a fortune-teller but 
thought he was wonderful. No, she 
didn’t say it. Not all the members of 
the sodality had long tongues. But she 
inquired: “What if one does not be- 
lieve in what the fortune-teller says?” 

“That’s very much the same as say- 
ing that one goes only for amusement,” 
said the priest. “But you’d be surprised 
how many people there are who say 
they don’t believe and yet allow them- 
selves to be influenced by what is told 
them. There are actually cases on rec- 
ord of people whose health and happi- 
ness have been seriously affected by 
their belief in the so-called revelations 
of a fortune-teller. Besides, how many 
people would pay good money to a 
fortune-teller, in order to hear some- 
thing about their future, if they had 
absolutely no belief in anything they 
heard?” 

Mrs. Jones was by now convinced 
that she had acted rightly, but she 
wanted her other problem settled be- 
fore she left the pastor’s office. 

“What about those chain-letters we 
receive in the mail?” she asked. 

“That too,” said the priest, “comes 
under the head of superstition. Of 
course it is not wrong to pray. Prayer 
is the healthy breathing of the soul. 
Neither is it wrong to ask and urge 
people to pray. But these chain-letters 
attach importance not to the prayers 
but to the idea of copying them and 
sending them to so many people, with 
a threat if this is not done or an infall- 
ible promise if it is. To believe that 
there is any magic, or spell, or mysteri- 
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ous good or evil, connected with pass- 
ing on chain-prayers is downright su- 
perstition and seriously wrong.” 

“I’m afraid there is a lot of super- 
stition among people today,” said Mrs. 
Jones. 

“That’s very true,” said the pastor. 
“And the shame of it is that so many 
Catholics are guilty. They assert a 
firm belief in the all-wise Providence 
of God, and then pin their hopes for 
protection on a horseshoe that hangs 
over the door. They are sure that God 
watches over them with an eternal 
love, and then they alter their plans 
because a black cat has crossed their 
path. They consider it unlucky to be- 
gin work on a Friday, but see no harm 
in getting drunk and insulting God on 
that day. They attach more importance 
to not sitting down with thirteen at 
table than to the necessity of saying 
grace before and after meals. They 


won’t eat candy during Lent, but 
ignore or criticize the laws of the 
Church about fast and abstinence.” 

Poor Mrs. Jones was overwhelmed 
by the eloquence of the pastor. 

“Thank you, Father,” she said, “and 
I'm glad I didn’t go to the fortune- 
teller this afternoon.” 

“Well,” he said, with a smile. “you 
might have found yourself in the same 
fix as another woman I heard of.” 

“What was that?” 

“She told her confessor that she had 
visited a fortune-teller. He asked her 
what the fortune-teller said. ‘Oh, 
Father,’ she told him, ‘the fortune- 
teller told me that I was going on a 
long journey. But I didn’t believe him.’ 
And the confessor calmly said: ‘This 
time the fortune-teller was right. You 
will make the Stations of the Cross 
five times as your penance.’ ” 





Thanks! 


It does not take much time to say “thank you” and “you’re welcome”. 
To the Japanese, we are told on good authority, such short expressions would 
lack greatly in necessary politeness. 

For instance, if a Japanese housewife visits her next-door neighbor and 
presents her with a bit of pastry or cooked fish, the recipient of this gen- 
erosity will exclaim: 

“Kekko-na mono! Domo arigato gozaimasu! Maa! Maido itadake bakkari 
de honto-ni sumimasen ne!” 

Literally translated, this would mean: “Wonderful gift! Very grateful, 
humbly, we be! Indeed! Every time receiving only, truly we are not worthy 
of consideration!” 

The benefactor would say: “Iiye! Do itashimashite, tsumaranai mono bak- 
kari sashiagegashite orei wo yutte itadaku no na mono de was gozimasen desu 
wal” 

Which, translated, means: “No! Do not anything; unworthy thing only 
have I given up to you; honorable thanks speaking, receiving kind of thing, 
not at all is true!” 





An oyster met an oyster 

And they were oysters two. 
Two oysters met two oysters 
And they were oysters too. 
Four oysters met a pint of milk 
And they were oyster stew 
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—Pitt Panther 











Pre-Marriage Clinic 
D. F. Miller 





Different Views on Kissing 


Problem: Why is there so much difference in the advice given by different 
priests in regard to kissing on dates? Some say it is all right if we don’t go 
too far; others warn us against it under any circumstances; others make us 
feel that it is seriously wrong. If we girls tell the boys we don’t think it is 
right, they almost always answer that some priest told them that it is not 
wrong. We are confused and want to know what stand we should take on 
this matter. 

Solution: The subject of kissing on dates is an involved one, and different 
statements of different priests regarding it are almost always due to the dif- 
ferent ways in which the questions are presented by young people themselves. 

The priest who says it is not wrong is usually answering a question put 
somewhat like this: “Is it wrong to let a boy friend kiss you goodnight?” The 
assumption in the question is that the kiss is but a brief affair, registering af- 
fection and even respect, but without passion-stimulating side-actions or pro- 
longed and dangerous embracing. Of course the answer to this question, on 
strictly moral grounds, is that it is not sinful any more than an affectionate 
kiss between mother and son or brother and sister is sinful. 

The priest who tells you that kissing on dates is sinful has properly gath- 
ered from the way the question is put to him, that he is being asked about 
prolonged kissing, kissing “for the sake of a thrill,” kissing and embracing as 
a pastime in which ordinarily there are thoughts, desires and inclinations 
toward indulgence in bodily pleasures that are sinful for the unmarried. Such 
kissing is not merely an expression of affection, no matter how much young 
people may protest that it is. It is an unnecessary and highly provocative oc- 
casion of sin. No priest can say otherwise than that to thrust oneself inte an 
unnecessary and extremely dangerous occasion of sin is a sin in itself. If a 
boy ever quotes a priest as saying that this is lawful, you may be sure he is 
either misquoting or deliberately lying. 

The priest who warns you against too much freedom in regard to kissing is 
aware of the fact that the first kind of kissing here spoken of often leads to 
the second among young people keeping company. He wants you to know 
that there is a tendency in your nature and in your boy friend’s nature to 
carry kissing too far, and that you must be aware of that tendency, must dis- 
cipline it in yourself and be watchful to resist any weakness with regard to it 
in your boy friend. 

It is not, therefore, the moral law that is confusing in this matter. It is 
the fact that, while you want to be good, there is a strong inclination within 
you toward what is dangerous and bad. It is your lower nature that suggests 


that you make the law of God seem confusing, so that it will be free to do 
what it pleases. 
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Too Young To Marry 


There just couldn’t be any waiting. 
Also before the lovers had grown up. 


E. F. 


IT WAS Shrove Tuesday. In a few 
short hours the rigors of Lent would 
be taking hold. There would be fasting 
and abstaining; a crawling out of bed 
at uncomfortable hours to go to Mass; 
a sharp decline in the sale of cigarettes 
and cigars; candy companies begging 
for customers; movie house foyers more 
deserted than they were before; and 
the altars of Catholic churches closed 
against the solemnization of marriage. 

This last rigor would be the hardest 
of all for some amongst the fold to fol- 
low. Not to be able to get married with 
all the ceremony and pomp of the nup- 
tial Mass for forty days! That was al- 
most too much to bear. It was definitely 
too much to bear for Genevieve. She 
couldn’t wait that long. She said as 
much to Tom. And so the two of them 
decided that they would circumvent the 
rigors of Lent by getting married the 
day before Lent began—on Shrove 
Tuesday. 

Everything was ready for the marri- 
age —the priest in the sacristy, the 
people in the pews, the altar ablaze 
with candles and fragrant with flowers, 
the organist on his bench, the ushers in 
the background, and above all, the 
bride in the vestibule, dressed in a long 
white gown that touched the floor and 
in a veil that made her look demure 
and nun-like but did not hide the gold 
in her hair nor the queenly carriage of 
her head. 

The clothes that the bride wore were 
only the tinting of the lily, for Gene- 
vieve was beautiful. She was the most 
beautiful girl in the parish, possibly in 


The wedding had to be before Lent. 


Miller 


the whole town. She had been the chief 
cheer leader for her high school foot- 
ball team, had won a beauty contest 
over hundreds of contestants and had 
been interviewed by a talent scout from 
Hollywood. There was no doubt but 
that God’s tools were sharp when He 
fashioned Genevieve some seventeen 
years before. 

Genevieve knew that she was beauti- 
ful, and unfortunately gloried in the 
knowledge. Who can blame her for it? 
But it was an imperfection, like a rash 
or a wrinkle, and it removed the shine 
and roughed up a little bit what other- 
wise would have been out of this world. 
Beauty is always at its best when its 
owner is unconscious of its possession, 
when it is unmarred, unmarked by any 
speck or spot of vanity or pride. Beauty 
really has its seat in the soul and not 
primarily in the face and form. An ugly 
face can be beautiful if it is the reflec- 
tion of an innocent soul while a so- 
called beautiful face can be ugly if it 
is shadowed by a corrupting or cor- 
rupted soul. That is why many plain- 
faced nuns in convents are beautiful 
beyond compare and many gorgeous 
girls in Hollywood are not beautiful 
at all. 

The vanity of Genevieve was not too 
bad. But it was bad enough to make 
her stubbornly refuse to listen to her 
mother and father when they advised 
her to wait a little while before taking 
the step from which there would be no 
returning. 

They had been after her for weeks 
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after she told them the news. At first 
they were aghast. The three of them 
had been in Genevieve’s bedroom. The 
conversation had started at the dinner 
table, continued in the kitchen and 
reached its climax in the bedroom. 

“Why, you’re only seventeen,” her 
mother cried. “You can’t be serious.” 

“But I am serious,” answered Gene- 
vieve. “Tom is going into the army in 
a few months. And when I get married, 
I want everything that goes along with 
it. Bridesmaids, lots of people, flowers, 
music, the march up the aisle — every- 
thing. I wouldn’t be able to stand get- 
ting married in that poky parlor in the 
rectory, as I would have to if I tried to 
get married during Lent. That’s why 
Tom and I chose Shrove Tuesday, the 
day before Lent begins.” 

“Yes, but in the meantime he has no 
job. And I’m sure that you haven’t 
found a place to live. Is that the way 
to start married life? Besides, look at 
your room. In spite of the many times 
I told you to keep it neat, it looks like 
a chicken coop.” On the floor there 
were soiled clothes, paper wrappings 
and tattered magazines. The bed was 
not made and there was hardly a place 
to stand without stepping on a dress or 
a pair of pajamas or a heap of stock- 
ings. “If you can’t keep a room decent,” 
continued her mother, “how do you in- 
tend to keep a whole house decent — 
if you ever succeed in finding a house? 
You’re simply too young to know what 
marriage means. You can’t go through 
with this.” 

“T agree perfectly with your mother, 
Genevieve,” said Genevieve’s father. 
“You can’t go through with it. You’re 
thinking not of married life and how 
hard it is, but of how beautiful a bride 
you will make. You’re thinking of how 
handsome Tom is and what-a wonder- 
ful looking couple the two of you will 
be. I'll bet Tom has no more idea of 
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the sacrifices that marriage demands 
than you have.” 

“No, dad, you’re wrong,” answered 
Genevieve. “Tom is eighteen years old, 
which is old enough to have some idea 
of life at least. I admit that he is hand- 
some and that all the girls in school 
were simply crazy about him. Some of 
them won’t even talk to me now be- 
cause they say. I am taking him away 
from them. But he’s done things to 
prove that he is serious-minded. He 
made the all-State football team three 
straight years, as you know. And be- 
cause he is such a good athlete he is 
being hounded by men from univer- 
sities who are interested in furthering 
his education. They will take care of 
everything, tuition, side expenses and 
even pay him a salary if he will con- 
sent to go to their school. Would they 
do that if he didn’t have a head on his 
shoulders?” 

“Of course they would,” her father 
answered. “I know Tom well enough 
from seeing him around the house here 
to be able to say that he can’t add up 
two and two and that it’s doubtful if 
he is sure how many days there are in 
a year. Sure, he has lots of muscles and 
is as hard as nails and looks like a 
movie star. But you have to be certain 
when you get married, Genevieve, that 
your husband has come to the use of 
reason. The mere fact that he stands 
upright and talks is no sign that he will 
make a good husband. There is more to 
it than being a football player and hav- 
ing a wave in the hair. Your mother 
can attest to that.” He paused. After 
a moment he said, “Isn’t there any- 
thing we can say that will make you 
change your mind?” 

Genevieve was angry. Her vanity had 
been touched. “No, there isn’t,” she 
answered. “I didn’t expect that you 
would make fun of me when I told you 
of my plans. As far as keeping a clean 
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room is concerned, I know many girls 
who keep a perfect room. But they 
can’t get a husband. And instead of 
being sarcastic about Tom’s football 
ability, you should be proud of him. 
His name and picture have been in the 
papers more than anybody else’s. And 
you should be proud of me too for get- 
ting him to ask me to marry him.” She 
began to cry. 

There is nothing like tears to dissolve 
a man’s resistance, especially when the 
tears are flowing from his daughter’s 
eyes, and when that daughter is as 
beautiful as Genevieve. Her father put 
his arm around her shoulders. 

“Don’t cry, Genevieve,” he coaxed. 
“Your mother and I didn’t talk to you 
the way we did because we wanted to 
hurt you but only because we wanted 
to help you. Whatever mistake you may 
be making in getting married so young 
is our mistake too. Something was mis- 
sing in what we gave you as you grew 
up. Otherwise we wouldn’t be having 
this discussion at all. But we can be 
thankful for this at least, that Tom is 
a Catholic like yourself. So, don’t cry 
any more. You have my permission to 
get married if that is what you want. 
How about you, mother?” 

“T don’t like it. If only you had lis- 
tened to us, Genevieve, when you were 
going to high school. Remember how 
I used to warn you about being over- 
interested in boys and under-interested 
in your books? I used to think that you 
had only one thing on your mind dur- 
ing those four years and that one thing 
was boys. See what happens now? But 
I suppose it’s too late to do much 
about it. You have my permission. 
Maybe God will step in and do what 
we cannot do. Maybe God will show 
you that it’s unwise for you to get 
married now.” 


That had all happened several weeks 


before. It was now Shrove Tuesday, 
and the wedding was about to take 
place. The only trouble was, the bride- 
groom had not as yet put in his appear- 
ance. Genevieve looked at her watch. 
So did the girls who were her brides- 
maids. This was bad. It was already 
ten minutes past the hour. A look of 
expectancy began to appear on the 
faces of some of the girls. “It would 
serve her right,” they said to them- 
selves, “if he stood her up. That would 
take her down a peg or two. She thinks 
she’s so important.” Of course, these 
thoughts were kept well concealed. It 
would not do at all to express them out 
loud. People would say that they were 
caused by jealousy. “But that is silly,” 
the thoughts continued. “If we really 
went after him, the way she went after 
Tom, we could have any boy we 
wanted.” 

The priest too was getting nervous. 
He was nervous to start with. The de- 
lay was not helping him to cure his 
trouble. Vested and with biretta on his 
head, he kept looking out of the door 
of the sacristy in the direction of the 
vestibule. Finally he dispatched a server 
down the side aisle to find out what 
was wrong. This whole business was 
not to his liking. He had tried to dis- 
suade the girl. He had talked man to 
man to the boy. But there was no stop- 
ping them. They had all their papers 
in order. They had their parents’ con- 
sent. Thus, he could not in conscience 
refuse to perform the marriage. Still, he 
didn’t like it from the start. And this 
delay caused him to dislike it more. 

The server hardly opened his mouth 
to give the pastor’s message when two 
cars drew up to the church entrance. 
In one of them was Tom; in the other, 
two policemen. Genevieve, veil and all, 
rushed down to the street, followed by 
her retinue of bridesmaids and friends, 
true and false. 
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“Tom, Tom,” she cried, “where have 
you been? And what are these police- 
men doing here with you?” Then she 
noticed that Tom was dressed in his 
everyday clothes, his tie a little askew, 
his head hatless and his suit rumpled. 
“And you’re not dressed. Tom, Tom, 
what’s the matter?” Tears came into 
her eyes. 

“Easy now, Genevieve,” answered 
Tom. “I can explain it all. I was going 
down to the drugstore earlier this 
morning to buy some cigarettes. These 
two lugs here said that I went through 
a red light. They maintained that they 
had seen me do the same thing a 
couple of times before but had let me 
go. This time they insisted on taking 
me down to headquarters because of 
the silly drive against traffic violations 
that the mayor has instituted. I’ve been 
down there ever since, having no 
chance to get cleaned up for our wed- 
ding. I told them that I was getting 
married, that I rushed the light be- 
cause I was excited. A likely story, they 
answered. Well, I told them, come with 
me and I'll prove it to you. So, here 
they are.” He turned to the police- 
men. “Do you believe me now, you big 
brave men?” he asked. 

“Sure we believe you, buddy,” one of 
them answered. “Go ahead and get 
married. We'll see you later.” They got 
into their car and drove off. 

Tom put his arm around Genevieve’s 
shoulders. “Don’t worry, honey. The 
clothes don’t make the man. We'll get 
married just as I am, and it will take 
the same as though I were dressed like 
a prince. Gee, but you’re beautiful. 
Come on. Let’s go.” 

Genevieve was angry. She was think- 
ing how it was going to look, herself 


_ dressed like a bride and Tom dressed 


like a tramp. What would the girls say 
who were so jealous of her? They’d 
certainly laugh and wag their tongues 
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at her expense. That was one thing that 
Genevieve could not stand—to be 
laughed at. 

But there was nothing to do now ex- 
cept to go through with it. The organ 
began to play, the people in the pews 
craned their necks, the priest came out 
of the sacristy and stood on the plat- 
form of the altar waiting for the bride 
and groom to appear before him. 

All went well until the moment for 
the pronouncing of the vows. As was 
said a moment ago, the priest was a 
nervous man. Not only was he nervous, 
but he had certain odd ideas that other 
priests did not have. One of them was 
the custom of having the bride and the 
groom hold lighted candles when they 
said the irrevocable “I do.” Genevieve 
and Tom were no exceptions. They 
held candles as did all the other brides 
and grooms who had gone before them. 
But Genevieve was as nervous as the 
priest. Nor could she be blamed. The 
candle trembled in her hand as though 
it were alive. And then it happened. 
Genevieve held it too close to her fra- 
gile veil. In a second the veil had 
caught fire. 

In the space of one minute at least 
five things happened. Genevieve and 
her bridesmaids screamed. Tom beat 
the flames with his hands and called 
for water. The priest cried out “Fire.” 
Several men came running up from the 
body of the church. And the server — 
the big one who had gone down the side 
aisle a little while before — seized one 
of the huge vases holding flowers, pulled 
out the flowers and threw them aside, 
and poured the contents of the vase 
over Genevieve’s head. That’s what did 
it. Almost as quickly as it came, the fire 
went — it was gone. And so was Gene- 
vieve’s veil. And so was a good part of 
the hair from the back of her head. 
Miraculously she was unhurt except 
for a few minor burns that would soon 
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heal. 

She put her hand on the back of her 
head. She felt only her scalp, tender 
and raw. Water was dripping from her 
chin onto her beautiful dress. There 
was an acrid odor of singed hair and 
burnt cloth in the air. The people were 
standing in the pews, some of them on 
the pews, stretching their necks to get 
a better view of the catastrophe. Gene- 
vieve’s mother and father, the brides- 
maids and best-men, the priests, the 
servers and Tom were all crowded 
around the bride, asking her if she was 
hurt, should they call the doctor, saying 
over and over again, “Thank God, it 
was put out in time.” 

But Genevieve did not want their 
sympathy. There was one thought in 
her mind that was even larger than the 
relief she felt at having escaped injury, 
and that was the thought of her mortifi- 
cation. How awful she must look! How 
the girls must be smirking to themselves 
as they looked at the tattered remnants 
of her hair and her face besmirched 
with running lipstick and powder! A 
sob caught in her throat. It was all 
Tom’s fault. What made her think she 
ever loved a man like that? Gathering 
up her wet dress around her knees, she 
pushed her way through the crowd sur- 
rounding her and blindly made for the 
sacristy as fast as her feet would carry 
her. She found the door that led out- 
side the church, and was on the street 
before her sympathizers knew what she 
was about. Luckily a taxi was passing 
at that very moment. It stopped along- 
side her. She got in and had the man 
drive her home. It was there her par- 


ents found her. 


This all happened a year ago. Gene- 
vieve is eighteen now, older and wiser, 
and even ready to admit that her moth- 
er and her father may have known 
what they were talking about after all 
when they so strongly advised against 
her marrying Tom. 

For a time Tom was disconsolate. 
But after he got in the army he soon 
forgot his sorrow. He came to see 
Genevieve on his first furlough home, 
and strange to say, she felt absolutely 
nothing for him. She couldn’t believe 
it possible that she had almost married 
him on that fateful Shrove Tuesday the 
year before. “Imagine,” she said to her- 
self, “married to him for life and feel- 
ing the way I do towards him now 
without being married to him.” She 
shuddered at the thought. “I certainly 
must have been awfully young and 
senseless.” 

Her hair, of course, has grown back. 
And she is as beautiful as ever. But she 
doesn’t pride herself on her beauty the 
way she used to when she was younger. 
She sees the danger that it brought her. 
She is not going to let it trip her twice. 

There is nothing left to tell of Gene- 
vieve and Tom except the moral. 
Sometimes God works good out of evil 
just as He allows the flower to bloom 
from the corrupted seed. And some- 
times God steps in and solves an issue 
when all human agencies have failed. 
God’s ways are certainly inscrutable. 
But they were good ways as Genevieve 
has learned through sorrow. 


“Americans are so oppressed, it is becoming increasingly difficult to reach 
the downtrodden masses,” a comrade wrote to his superior in Russia. “In 
the spring they’re forever polishing their cars. In the summer they take 
vacations. In the fall they go to the world series, and football games. And in 
the winter you can’t get them away from their television sets. Please give 
me suggestions on how to let them know how oppressed they are.” 


Professor D. Williams 
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For Wives and “Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


Remorse Over Abortion 


Problem: In the early years of my marriage I was a very lax and very 
indifferent Catholic. I fell into many sins, but the one sin that seems to 
haunt me and to frighten me continually is the fact that I consented to an 
abortion in order to save myself from the burden of having another child. 
I know now what a terrible sin this was and I am truly sorry for it and I 
have confessed it. I know that if I could go back, I would never do such a 
thing again. But it did happen, and it seems so irreparable to me now when 
I realize what: it meant to the soul of the child I consented to have killed 
before it was born. Is God’s forgiveness possible for such a sin? 

Solution: Start with the conviction that is an essential part of your Catho- 
lic faith, that there is no sin, except death-bed impenitence and the perpetual 
rejection of God’s mercy and grace, which cannot and will not be forgiven 
by God for one who is truly and effectively sorry, and who humbly confesses it 
to a priest. To doubt that, or to permit yourself to worry about your forgive- 
ness as if you doubted it, is to be guilty of a kind of heresy. It is, in effect, 
to doubt that Christ meant what He said when He offered forgiveness to all 
repentant sinners. 

At the same time it is of great value to remain conscious of how great was 
this sin you committed even while you are grateful that God has forgiven it 
and that therefore you will never be condemned to hell for it. Every sin re- 
quires reparation and atonement, even after it has been forgiven, and the 
reparation must be made either on earth or in purgatory. The greater the 
sin, the more the reparation that remains due after it has been forgiven. 
When a certain sin has involved great harm done to another soul, the best 
form that reparation can take is that of making sacrifices for the welfare 
of other souls, out of the motive of the love of God. 

For this reason you should be interested in doing things for others, especial- 
ly for children, if there is any opportunity for this at hand. You should, if you 
can, offer to teach catechism for neglected children; to take care of the 
children of relatives and friends when the latter want to go out; even to act 
as a foster-parent for children who have no home of their own if circum- 
stances make this possible. This would be far better than withdrawing into 
yourself and merely worrying about the great sin you committed. 

If your love of God grows to a point where you have eliminated from 
your heart every least affection for sin, and expresses itself in kindness and 
service to others, especially children, you may count on even escaping pur- 
gatory when you die. 
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The Thinker—in Bed 


How your mind might look, as you snuggle down to that extra sleep on a 
Sunday morning. 


F. M. 


It can’t be! This is NOT Sunday! 

We just had Sunday yesterday or one 
of those days lately. Let me lie here a 
few minutes, and I will be able to prove 
it is not Sunday. I will practically prove 
that the Church is not even open today. 

This is probably Tuesday or some- 
thing. Sure, because about three nights 
ago I bawled out the kids for tearing 
up the funny-papers, and I will bet 
anyone anything those were Sunday 
funny-papers. Sure they were. Oh boy, 
that’s good. No church today. 

Brother, I spend an awful lot of time 
in that church. No fooling. A good 
month out of the year, anyway. Just 
work it out for yourself. And count in 
those whatchacallits, — the holydays of 
obligation. Probably over a month 
counting them. 

Think I will count up that whole 
thing. All of it. Say at least an hour 
every Sunday. Think of it. Every Sun- 
day of the year. AND six other days of 
obligation besides. Brother! Now just 
put those end on end, and it means 
that little ole Johnnie is in that church 
about two days and. . . . NO, look at 
it this way. Parking the car up there. 
Think anybody does it for you? You 
can jolly well guess again. I park it. 
Every Sunday AND those holydays of 
obligation. And I park it, — where? 
Think I ever get a spot near that 
church, — even in the same ward, the 
same precinct? Not ole Johnnie. Oh 
no. Johnnie drops the wife and kids in 
front of the Church, parks the car, and 
then walks BY his house on the way 
back to the Church. Oh brother! 


Lee 


Yeah, get up there early and find a 
parking place. Huh! With this gang? 
All those things they write about wo- 
men being slow dressers. My wife in- 
spires those things. No fooling, Helen 
is really a slow dresser. S-L-O-W. And 
getting those four kids ready. Helen 
should organize that more. Dress ’em 
up and tie ’°em down, I say. Anchor 
’em. Nail one to the floor in each room. 
That’s what I’d do. Only I learned to 
keep out of the way. Just stay right in 
the ole bed till the coast is clear. Then 
I really move. And, brother, I can 
MOVE when I want to. About twelve 
minutes. Shave, . . . everything. About 
twelve minutes. Trained them to be 
waiting in the car for me. And STILL 
she blames me for holding up the pa- 
rade. Brother! 

One thing, though. Helen SHOULD 
have taken those kids to Church that 
Sunday I went hunting. They couid 
have walked up there very nicely. 

What was I supposed to do? Leave 
the car here for them, and lug the elk 
home on my back across two mountain 
ranges? 

After all, I have some rights. Brother! 

And I wish those nuns would kindly 
QUIT asking the kids if they went to 
Church on Sunday. It reflects on me, 
their Father, and I won’t have it. Im- 
agine Ruthie coming home and saying 
the whole family is in mortal sin! A 
child! A second grade child peddling 
that around the streets! BROTHER! 

Helen and those kids could have 
walked those twelve short blocks to the 
Church and stopped all this sin talk. 
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I told them when I left that that rain 
would turn into snow, and I was right! 
They could have romped in the stuff 
all the way to Church. 

I can give it a name, alright. Just 
woman’s pride! That’s all. THE 
PRIDE OF WOMAN! 

“Sister says the whole family is in 
the state of mortal sin!” 

THE WHOLE KIT AND KI- 
BOODLE! IN MORTAL SIN! ... 
Man, I’m going to see that Sister. 

Maybe she will be happy to know 
that I did not get my elk. Probably up 
there praying against it. 

THAT’S IT! Here I am, paying out 
good money in tuition, burdened with 
double taxes, denying myself to send 
my children to the parochial school, 
and the nuns are up there on their 
knees, PRAYING THE ALMIGHTY 
that I don’t hit an elk! 

What a picture! I have a chance to 
get a little food for four hungry chil- 
dren, and those women, dedicated to 
the Holy Spirit, are BESEECHING 
THE ALMIGHTY, on bended knee, 
NOT to let my aim be true! PRAY- 
ING ON THEIR BENDED KNEES 
that my little ones shall go on starving! 
OH BROTHER! ! 

Ahhhheeeeeyyunhh! Bed feels good. 
Wonder what day it is, anyway. Must 
be Saturday. Must be, or Helen would 
have dragged me out hours ago. Funny, 
the kids haven’t started taking the walls 


apart yet. S’funny. What time is it? 
mmmmmmmm . . . quarter to eleven. 

Churchbells? Are those things church- 
bells? But nobody woke me up! Or did 
they? Helen! Oh Helen... HELLLIN! 
. . . Kids! . . . Tommie! Oh Tom! 
TOM! ! ! Mary! Owen! Ruthie! Some- 
body! Hey! HEY! ! ! Where are you? 

They didn’t . . . they couldn’t.. . 
they wouldn’t dare . . . they must have. 
THEY WENT TO CHURCH WITH- 
OUT ME! Of all the low, hateful 
tricks! My family! Wait a minute... 
yes . . . and my car! Oh, how could 
they? 

My family kneeling there all alone. 
Without me. Twelve blocks. Where's 
my razor. Oh Lord, there’s the Sunday 
Paper! So they pulled a fast one on 
the old man, eh? Well, your dad ran 
plenty fast in high school, and just 
watch me clip off those twelve blocks. 
Brother, watch me! I won’t have my 
wife a Sunday morning widow . . 
that’s it... and the kids Sunday morn- 
ing orphans. Come on, you twelve 
blocks, out of my way! I don’t want 
anybody else kneeling next to MY fam- 
ily on Sunday morning. . . . I’m com- 
ing, God .. . I’m sorry, God . . . and 
sister was right about those elks and 


sins . . . pray for me, Sister . . . here 
comes little ole Johnnie, God . . . and 
for keeps! 


Brother, for keeps! 


ABC's 


The number of letters in various alphabets varies widely, as can be seen 


from the following table: 


English and German—26 
French—25 

Italian—20 

Arabic—28 

Persian—31 

Sanskrit—44 


Russian—36 

Greek—24 

Latin and Hebrew—22 
Celtic—17 

Turkish—28 
Chinese—214 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are permitted to speak their minds about views and opinions 
expressed in The Liguorian. All letters must be signed and full address of 
writer must be given. “Anon” means that a writer has asked that his city or 


name be withheld from publication. 


Providence, R. I. 
“As a Catholic newcomer to this country 
I am keenly interested in Catholic publica- 
tions, but so far I have not seen much that 
I really like. I positively do not like the 
article ‘How to Read Anything’ in your 
February issue. I got my education in 
Germany, Catholic high school and Munich 
University. The Catholicism in which I 
was brought up was a religion; that which 
I see around here looks more like a polit- 
ical creed. We were taught to believe, and 
to consider our religion based on faith and 
not on knowledge. Here Catholics seem to 
be so certain of everything, it seems impos- 
sible even to have a good discussion with 
Catholics here. Any trace of agnosticism is 
absolutely condemned. But we remember 
plenty of doubts and uncertainties in the 
lives sof the saints. The Little Flower, in 
her autobiography, speaks of her darkness 
and temptations to disbelieve. Even Our 
Lord on the cross said: ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ Why, then, 
are Catholics here taught to feel so certain 
and so secure? We learned to see in our 
Catholicism ‘das grosse Wagnis in Christo, 
(the great venture in Christ), and it 
seemed full of beauty and spiritual con- 
tent. Here Catholicism looks to me like 
another form of modern materialism, and 
the only function of the Holy Spirit men- 
tioned in the churches is to give absolute 
authority to the priests. 
Mrs. E. E. G.” 
It is a little difficult to answer this letter 
briefly. The three points that will be 
stressed in a personal letter to the writer 
are these: 1) There is no such thing as 
religion based on faith and not on knowl- 
edge, as if faith and knowledge excluded 


each other. Faith, while it is a gift of 
God, is, from the human viewpoint, an ex- 
ercise of the mind commanded by the will. 
It must have motives of credibility, i.e., 
knowledge of sound reasons for believing, 
and it must grow in knowledge of what is 
to be believed. In America, the knowledge 
that prepares the way for faith must be 
stressed just because America is the place 
where so many deny the ability of the 
mind to acquire any religious knowledge. 
Faith without any knowledge of why one 
must believe is superstition. 2) Some Amer- 
ican Catholics may foolishly extend the 
certainties of their faith to other matters, 
and thus emasculate discussion, but they 
are not speaking as informed Catholics. 
3) There is a great difference between pos- 
sessing a strong and certain faith, as the 
Little Flower did, and experiencing anguish 
of soul and temptations to doubt, as she 
also did. That is what makes faith meri- 
torious—the fact that even while possess- 
ing it, one can experience trial and tempta- 
tion. We recommend that our correspond- 
ent read Msgr. Knox’s “Enthusiasm,” to 
see how far faith without objective knowl- 
edge and obedience can lead people astray. 
. The editors 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

“In the answer you gave to N. N. in 
the January LIGUORIAN, you stated that one 
who steals from his employer regularly is 
guilty of a mortal sin as soon as the total 
value of what he takes adds up to a grave 
amount. Stealing small amounts is in itself 
a venial sin, and I was taught that no mat- 
ter how many venial sins are committed 
they never add up to a mortal sin. I un- 
derstand, of course, that continual venial 
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I told them when I left that that rain 
would turn into snow, and I was right! 
They could have romped in the stuff 
all the way to Church. 

I can give it a name, alright. Just 
woman’s pride! That’s all. THE 
PRIDE OF WOMAN! 

“Sister says the whole family is in 
the state of mortal sin!” 

THE WHOLE KIT AND KI- 
BOODLE! IN MORTAL SIN!... 
Man, I’m going to see that Sister. 

Maybe she will be happy to know 
that I did not get my elk. Probably up 
there praying against it. 

THAT?’S IT! Here I am, paying out 
good money in tuition, burdened with 
double taxes, denying myself to send 
my children to the parochial school, 
and the nuns are up there on their 
knees, PRAYING THE ALMIGHTY 
that I don’t hit an elk! 

What a picture! I have a chance to 
get a little food for four hungry chil- 
dren, and those women, dedicated to 
the Holy Spirit, are BESEECHING 
THE ALMIGHTY, on bended knee, 
NOT to let my aim be true! PRAY- 
ING ON THEIR BENDED KNEES 
that my little ones shall go on starving! 
OH BROTHER! ! 

Ahhhheeeeeyyunhh! Bed feels good. 
Wonder what day it is, anyway. Must 
be Saturday. Must be, or Helen would 
have dragged me out hours ago. Funny, 
the kids haven’t started taking the walls 
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apart yet. S’funny. What time is it? 
mmmmmmmm .. . quarter to eleven. 

Churchbells? Are those things church- 
bells? But nobody woke me up! Or did 
they? Helen! Oh Helen... HELLLIN! 
. . . Kids! . . . Tommie! Oh Tom! 
TOM! ! ! Mary! Owen! Ruthie! Some- 
body! Hey! HEY! ! ! Where are you? 

They didn’t . . . they couldn’t... 
they wouldn’t dare . . . they must have. 
THEY WENT TO CHURCH WITH- 
OUT ME! Of all the low, hateful 
tricks! My family! Wait a minute. . 
yes . .. and my car! Oh, how could 
they? 

My family kneeling there all alone. 
Without me. Twelve blocks. Where’s 
my razor. Oh Lord, there’s the Sunday 
Paper! So they pulled a fast one on 
the old man, eh? Well, your dad ran 
plenty fast in high school, and just 
watch me clip off those twelve blocks. 
Brother, watch me! I won’t have my 
wife a Sunday morning widow .. . 
that’s it... and the kids Sunday morn- 
ing orphans. Come on, you _ twelve 
blocks, out of my way! I don’t want 
anybody else kneeling next to MY fam- 
ily on Sunday morning. . . . I’m com- 
ing, God . . . I’m sorry, God . . . and 
sister was right about those elks and 


sins . . . pray for me, Sister . . . here 
comes little ole Johnnie, God . . . and 
for keeps! 


Brother, for keeps! 


ABC's 


The number of letters in various alphabets varies widely, as can be seen 


from the following table: 


English and German—26 
French—25 

Ttalian—20 

Arabic—28 

Persian—31 

Sanskrit—44 


Russian—36 

Greek—24 

Latin and Hebrew—22 
Celtic—17 

Turkish—28 
Chinese—214 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are permitted to speak their minds about views and opinions 
expressed in The Liguorian. All letters must be signed and full address of 
writer must be given. “Anon” means that a writer has asked that his city or 


name be withheld from publication. 


Providence, R. I. 
“As a Catholic newcomer to this country 
I am keenly interested in Catholic publica- 
tions, but so far I have not seen much that 
I really like. I positively do not like the 
article ‘How to Read Anything’ in your 
February issue. I got my education in 
Germany, Catholic high school and Munich 
University. The Catholicism in which I 
was brought up was a religion; that which 
I see around here looks more like a polit- 
ical creed. We were taught to believe, and 
to consider our religion based on faith and 
not on knowledge. Here Catholics seem to 
be so certain of everything, it seems impos- 
sible even to have a good discussion with 
Catholics here. Any trace of agnosticism is 
absolutely condemned. But we remember 
plenty of doubts and uncertainties in the 
lives of the saints. The Little Flower, in 
her autobiography, speaks of her darkness 
and temptations to disbelieve. Even Our 
Lord on the cross said: ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ Why, then, 
are Catholics here taught to feel so certain 
and so secure? We learned to see in our 
Catholicism ‘das grosse Wagnis in Christo,’ 
(the great venture in Christ), and it 
seemed full of beauty and spiritual con- 
tent. Here Catholicism looks to me like 
another form of modern materialism, and 
the only function of the Holy Spirit men- 
tioned in the churches is to give absolute 
authority to the priests. 
Mrs. E. E. G.” 
It is a little difficult to answer this letter 
briefly. The three points that will be 
stressed in a personal letter to the writer 
are these: 1) There is no such thing as 
religion based on faith and not on knowl- 
edge, as if faith and knowledge excluded 


each other. Faith, while it is a gift of 
God, is, from the human viewpoint, an ex- 
ercise of the mind commanded by the will. 
It must have motives of credibility, i.e., 
knowledge of sound reasons for believing, 
and it must grow in knowledge of what is 
to be believed. In America, the knowledge 
that prepares the way for faith must be 
stressed just because America is the place 
where so many deny the ability of the 
mind to acquire any religious knowledge. 
Faith without any knowledge of why one 
must believe is superstition. 2) Some Amer- 
ican Catholics may foolishly extend the 
certainties of their faith to other matters, 
and thus emasculate discussion, but they 
are not speaking as informed Catholics. 
3) There is a great difference between pos- 
sessing a strong and certain faith, as the 
Little Flower did, and experiencing anguish 
of soul and temptations to doubt, as she 
also did. That is what makes faith meri- 
torious—the fact that even while possess- 
ing it, one can experience trial and tempta- 
tion. We recommend that our correspond- 
ent read Msgr. Knox’s “Enthusiasm,” to 
see how far faith without objective knowl- 
edge and obedience can lead people astray. 
The editors 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

“In the answer you gave to N. N. in 
the January LiGUORIAN, you stated that one 
who steals from his employer regularly is 
guilty of a mortal sin as soon as the total 
value of what he takes adds up to a grave 
amount. Stealing small amounts is in itself 
a venial sin, and I was taught that no mat- 
ter how many venial sins are committed 
they never add up to a mortal sin. I un- 
derstand, of course, that continual venial 
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sins make a person weak in his resistance 
to mortal sin. Will you tell me if I mis- 
understood your answer, or if it is true that 
in this case, many venial sins add up to a 
mortal sin? 
ENS: 

It is true that a thousand separate venial 
sins do not make a mortal sin. But in the 
case of one who steals small amounts reg- 
ularly from his employer (or anyone else), 
the venial sins are not separate sins. Either 
by the intention of continuing to steal reg- 
ularly, or by the fact of doing so over a 
period of time, the total amounts taken, 
say, in a month or two months, are to be 
taken together, and if they add up to a 
grave amount, the person is guilty. of a 
mortal sin. Thus a person who steals a dol- 
lar’s worth of merchandise regularly every 
week from his employer is guilty of a 
mortal sin either when he makes the in- 
tention of stealing every week, or when he 
has actually stolen enough to make grave 
matter. 

The editors 


St. Louis, Mo. 

“I would like to comment on the answer 
given in THE LIGUORIAN to the woman who 
asked whether she and her husband were 
selfish in letting the mother receive old age 
assistance when the husband was making 
over five thousand dollars a year, with three 
children to support. Today, with the end- 
less expenses involved, taxes and the huge 
cost of school tuition, books, clothing, 
food, fuel, doctor’s care etc., there is noth- 
ing left of a salary in the range named. I 
would suggest that those not engaged in 
the business of rearing a family ask some- 
one that knows before they venture an 
opinion. It may seem simple to those who 
are not parents, but ask the parents if you 
really want to know. 

Anon” 

The case treated in this instance was not 
a question of merely permitting an aged 
parent to receive old age assistance; it was 
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a question of leaving an aged parent en- 
tirely dependent on state charity. A man 
making five thousand dollars a year, with 
a wife, three children and a mother de- 
pendent on him (even though she received 
a small old age pension check) would have 
to pay less than two hundred and seventy 
dollars a year in taxes, even at the present 
high rates. That would leave him four 
thousand, seven hundred and thirty dollars 
to live on. We are acquainted personally 
with many men who are caring happily 
and well for more than five dependents on 
less than that amount of money, and wrote 
with them in mind. 
The editors 
East Lansing, Michigan 

“May I add some suggestions to your 
excellent solution to the problem of the 
‘too busy housewife?’ in the February 
LIGUORIAN? I am also one — six children, 
aged one to fourteen, no help, no relief 
in sight, no end to the washing, mending, 
ironing, cooking, cleaning, book-keeping. 
Yet I rarely miss daily Mass, do a fair 
amount of reading, and participate in the 
spiritual life of the parish. None of this, 
however, is to my credit in the least. I do 
it because I want to, because I couldn’t do 
my job without it. Not being a very capable 
person I would be lost without the very 
substantial help I receive from daily Com- 
munion and the complete trust I have in 
the Blessed Mother who never fails me. 
The first step for improving one’s spiritual 
life is desire. Any able-bodied mother can 
go to weekday Mass occasionally if she 
wants to, and it is surprising how many 
opportunities there are for reading in the 
busiest day if one wants to read. For ex- 
ample, when I have a small baby, I ar- 
range a comfortable chair beside a table 
and read while the baby is being fed. 1 
read Frank Sheed’s ‘Mary Book’ from cov- 
er to cover that way. Then I read while 1 
have my quiet, solitary lunch. When the 
nappers are napping and the school chil- 
dren are gone, I rest and read and eat in 
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peace. Most housework occupies our hands 
but not our minds. Ironing time is fine for 
meditating, and neither dishes nor darning 
need interfere with our thinking. Helping 
growing children with their catechism is 
an easy way to keep basic truths of our 
faith fresh in our minds. All of which adds 
up to the fact that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, no housewife is too busy for spirit- 
ual growth. 
Mrs. T. A. M.” 
This is a far better answer to the prob- 
lem of the “too busy housewife” than the 
one we gave in THE LIGUORIAN. May it 
stimulate many a mother to emulate the 
mother who wrote it. 
The editors 


Detroit, Michigan 

“Could 1 take a moment of your time 
to reply to the ‘too busy housewife’ (Feb., 
1952, For Wives and Husbands Only)? 1 
too, am a busy housewife and mother of 
seven, and I can appreciate just what this 
mother is going through. My youngest is 
now seven, but I can remember when 
diapers were piled high and for so many 
years. If she could only remember the old 
adage, ‘This too shall pass.’ Many a night 
I did not know what it was to undress and 
get into bed, hence my morning and night 
prayers were very short and I would be so 
tired and sleepy, but I comforted myself 
with the thought that every hour of the 
day I had offered to God with my ‘round- 
the-clock Hail Marys.’ Every time I look 
at the clock, I say the number of Hail 
Marys that the hour hand is nearest to. 
Once you establish this habit, it is very 
easy; you can say them while washing, 
ironing, bathing and feeding the children. 
Our children learned to say them as soon 
as they learned to talk because often you 
can say them aloud and the children can 
learn to say them with you. I picked up 
this habit from a good nun in school who 
taught us to say a Hail Mary every time 
we looked at the clock. The idea might 


help some other mother. 
Mrs. C. J. S.” 
This is an easy and rewarding way to 
sanctify housework. We invite other busy 
mothers to tell what methods they use. 
The editors 


Anon 
“Keep up your excellent work. The 
Negro needs you and the Church needs 
you. Believe it or not, in many places in 
the United States the Negro Catholic is 
really in a sense a martyr to Catholicism. 
Here in our city of more than half a mil- 
lion people there is not a single Catholic 
hospital that accepts Negro patients except 
one which is only for the colored. Just 
last week I had to hospitalize my eleven 
year old son. I got to the clinic of a Cath- 
olic hospital about 11:00 P.M., where the 
child was examined and pronounced in 
need of immediate hospitalization. Though 
it was near midnight, the child was re- 
fused a bed in this Catholic hospital, and 
I was forced to take him across town on a 
street car to the only hospital that would 
admit him. Yet we are supposed to believe 
that the Catholic Church is really interest- 
ed in the Negro. It has got so now that I 
never mention to a non-Catholic Negro 
that I am a Catholic; it is too embarrass- 

ing. 

J. A. M.” 
These stories are embarrassing for all 
of us, including many who are serving in 
such racially exclusive Catholic hospitals. 
Though it may be hard for a good father 
who has gone through so bitter an experi- 
ence to take comfort from it, it is yet true 
that progress is being made, away from 
the old segregation practices so condemned 
by the Catholic Church. God willing, and 
our hearts courageous, the progress will 
continue till the Body of Christ will be one. 

The editors 


St. Louis, Mo. 
“I think it is wonderful that you have 
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the ‘Readers Retort’ in THE LIGUORIAN, 
which lets you know exactly what bene- 
fits your readers, but I don’t care for some 
of your replies to the letters. I believe you 
should be bringing people closer to God 
by explaining the wrong beliefs of some 
of the letter-writers and by remembering 
them in your prayers. You will get no- 
where by giving them sarcastic answers, 
but only drive them farther from God. 
There are times when you actually make 
my blood boil with your sarcastic remarks. 
I know that people with twisted minds do 
write to you, but you don’t help them by 
being sarcastic. Patience, love and under- 
standing are far better. 
Mrs. J. G.” 

We conscientiously try to avoid sarcasm 
in answering letters, and to present facts 
and explanations to those who need them. 
And not a day passes on which the priest- 
editors and managers of THE LIGUORIAN 
do not pray together for every reader and 
subscriber, whatever their views. A note of 
friendly sarcasm has been permitted to 
enter only into answers to people who 
have blusteringly cancelled their subscrip- 
tions, and who therefore will never see the 
answer. To us the element of humor in 
the situation seemed to call for what we 
thought was a humorous reply. We are 
sincerely sorry if offense was ever taken 
by anyone. 

The editors 


Alexandria, Virginia 

“After a careful perusal of the article 
‘Sideswipes’ by (innocent) Bystander in 
the January LiGuoRIAN, the conclusion is 
reached that the article itself clearly dem- 
onstrates why Mr. Westbrook Pegler is 
read by millions while the Bystander is 
read by a mere hundred thousand. I would 
like to venture the opinion, sir, that a more 
diligent study of Mr. Pegler’s dispatches 
would result in a great improvement in 
the writer’s style and, possibly, his ethics. 


Furthermore, had he used the space taken 
up by all those adjectives to present his 
case (presuming he has one) it might have 
made a difference. Finally, sir, just one 
more opinion: it is suggested that he and 
Eleanor get together some time. They 
seem to have much in common. 
Dp. P. °C.” 

This is sarcasm at its best. In view of the 
answer given to the letter above, we do not 
know how to answer it. 


The editors 


St. Cloud, Minn. 

“Ours is a ‘teacher’s family’ with all the 
struggles of higher costs of living chasing 
us in mental circles. We are dropping all 
subscription reading material, even profes- 
sional magazines, because of necessity — 
but we feel THE LiGuoRIAN is the best maga- 
zine we have ever had come into the home 
and will not stop that. As you see, we will 
go without some essential to introduce it 
into three new homes, hoping that they will 
value it as highly as we do and continue 
their subscriptions themselves. We have a 
family of four and thank God every day 
that we have the Catholic Faith to be the 
basis for our responsibilities in raising and 
educating our children. Our two high school 
girls, in spite of over-full schedules, grab for 
THE LiGuoRIAN when a new one comes. We 
enjoy reading it because it is good reading, 
and I know we profit immensely from all 
articles. Thank you for having clear-cut ob- 
jectives and adhering to them. Your maga- 
zine is not only Catholic, because of Catho- 
lic authorship, but truly inspires us all to 
ever higher goals in our service to God and 
furnishes us with many tools, mental and 
spiritual, for that effort. May the Holy 
Ghost continue to inspire your efforts. As 
lay Catholics endeavoring to be ‘militant’ 
we need just what you are giving us. Thank 
you. 

Mrs. J. A. F.” 
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Portrait Of Christ 


The Clue of the Several Devils 


The story of Judas reveals how one who rejects and contemns Christ soon finds 
a companion and helper in his rebellion — none other than the devil. 


R. J. Miller 


Aside from the times when he is 
enumerated as one of the Twelve, 
Judas Iscariot appears on seven occa- 
sions in the Gospel story. On six of 
the seven, he is described as being 
closely linked with the devil. 

The seven appearances of the traitor 
have furnished us with the clues al- 
ready examined in our investigation of 
the criminal case of Judas Iscariot. The 
sinister figure of satan, connected with 
him so often, now supplies the final 
one: the clue of the several devils. 

We have found that besides the mo- 
tive of avarice there were at work in 
the heart of the traitor other deeper 
perversities: unbelief, contempt for 
Jesus Christ, crude earthly ambition 
and pride, and at the end, betrayal, 
despair, and suicide. And finding the 
demon present also in_ practically 
every one of these cases, we venture 
now to speak of the several devils. 
For although the Evangelists mention 
only a devil or the devil, the variety 
of sins and crimes to which the dia- 
bolical intervention gave occasion in 
the traitor affords some justification 
for several devils; or at least it serves 
to bring out the tangled web of evil 
activities that led to his downfall, and 
the various methods of attack em- 
ployed by the powers of darkness 
against him. 

And the clue of the several devils 
also throws its own light on the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ. The reason why 
the devil or the devils kept after Judas 
so persistently was obviously to pro- 
cure his own damnation; but there was 


a deeper motive too. They wished to 
ruin Jesus Christ and His work. Our 
Lord Himself on more than one occa- 
sion revealed plainly His awareness of 
this fact. His own words show us who 
it was that He considered to be His 
chief enemy. 

At the Last Supper, for instance, 
just before leaving for the Garden of 
Olives to begin His passion, He said: 


The prince of this world is coming, 
and in Me he has nothing. 


And in the Garden, when surrounded 
by His captors, He declared: 


This is your hour and the power of 
darkness. 


Throughout His entire life, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we find Our Lord continu- 
ally and keenly aware of the reality of 
satan in the world, and of the hostility 
of the “powers of darkness” against 
Him. As we trace the clue of the sev- 
eral devils in the appearances of 
Iscariot on the Gospel scene, therefore, 
we shall be uncovering one feature, 
and not the least, in the work of Jesus 
Christ on earth: His gigantic struggle 
with the prince of this world or the 
powers of darkness for the souls of all 
mankind. 

The very first time that Judas ap- 
pears in the Gospel story by himself, 
Our divine Lord calls him a devil. We 
have often referred to this terrible and 
mysterious denunciation by Jesus 
Christ in connection with previous 
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clues in our investigation of the crime 
of Judas Iscariot. Let us now review 
the words of St. John, who records the 
incident, in detail. 

The scene was the synagogue of 
Capharnaum, a full year before the 
passion and death of Our Lord. He 
had just finished His great discourse 
predicting the Holy Eucharist. Then, 
says, St. John: 


many of the disciples turned away and 
no longer stayed in His company. So 
Jesus said to the Twelve: “Do you want 
to go away too?” Simon Peter answered 
Him: “Lord, to whom shall we go? What 
you have to say means eternal life; and 
we have come to believe and be sure 
that You are the Christ, the Son of 
God.” Jesus replied: “Have I not chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” 
Now He meant Judas Iscariot, the son 
of Simon; for he it was who though one 
of the Twelve was going to betray Him. 


“One of you is a devil”: obviously 
Our Lord was using a figure of speech. 
But figure of speech or not, what a way 
for Jesus Christ to talk to one of His 
own Twelve! What a depth of black 
unbelief, of diabolical resistance to 
grace, there must have been even at 
this early date in the traitor’s soul to 
justify language like this from the 
merciful but all-seeing Christ! Surely 
the demon of unbelief was not far 
away on this first personal appearance 
of Judas Iscariot in the Gospel story. 

The next occasion when the traitor 
receives special mention in the Gospel 
is the scene at Bethany a few days be- 
fore Our Lord’s passion when St. Mary 
Magdalene poured precious ointment 
over the head of Jesus, and Judas 
Iscariot objected to “this waste.” We 
called this “the clue of the wasted oint- 
ment” and were able to draw from it 
a number of telling deductions about 
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the character of Christ and Judas and 
their relation to each other. 

The devil’s activity on this occasion 
comes out in the Evangelist’s descrip- 
tion of what happened after the anoint- 
ing and seemingly as a result of it. 
St. Matthew says: 


Then one of the Twelve called Judas 
Iscariot went to the chief priests and 
said to them: What do you offer me if 
I put Him into your hands? 


St. Luke and St. John, however, are 
the Evangelists who reveal the devil’s 
part in the matter: 


Satan entered into Judas, who was sur- 
named Iscariot, and he went off and dis- 
cussed with the chief priests and the of- 
ficials about how he might betray Him 
to them. 


And St. John says: 


Satan had put it into his heart to betray 
Him. 


As the reader will have noticed, we 
are now getting into the next appear- 
ance of Judas on the Gospel scene: his 
plotting with the priests for the arrest 
of Christ. The plotting follows upon 
the anointing, and the devil is the 
connecting link between the two. He 
worked upon the disgust, the offended 
pride, the contempt for Christ, which 
the anointing had aroused or accen- 
tuated in the traitor to urge him on to 
murderous retaliation; and doing so, 
the demon also came to the rescue of 
the leaders of the Jews. For the Gospel 
says that they had been 


seeking how they might put Jesus to 
death, only they were afraid of the 
people. 
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They were “seeking how they might 
put Jesus to death.” This of course was 
a “seeking” of no merely recent date. 
Almost as soon as Our Lord first ap- 
peared in public in Jerusalem, there 
are indications in the Gospel that the 
Jewish leaders wanted to put Him to 
death; and one is tempted to think that 
right here there is an indication of the 
devil’s activity in the life of Our Lord. 
The Jewish leaders of Jerusalem were 
not wild, uncultured barbarians. On 
the contrary, they had a complex legal 
code of which they were extremely 
proud, and were sticklers for law and 
legal procedure to an extent shared by 
few peoples ancient or modern. Why 
then this bloodthirsty urge to kill as 
though they were savages in the wild- 
erness? Is not the hand of satan, who 
“was a murderer from the beginning,” 
to be plainly seen in this attitude to- 
wards Our Lord? 

Of course the pretext or pretense 
for the attacks on Our Lord’s life was 
that He was making Himself guilty of 
blasphemy in claiming to be equal to 
God, and blasphemy was a crime in 
Jewish law to be punished by stoning 
to death. But even here there were 
certain legal formalities prescribed be- 
fore the people could actually set upon 
an alleged blasphemer by “taking up 
stones to cast at him.” In the case of 
Our Lord, however, such legalities 
were practically ignored. There was 
only a headlong diabolical urge to shed 
His blood, legalities or no legalities. 

Until the last few weeks of Our 
Lord’s life, the attacks of the Jews al- 
ways took the form of seeking to stone 
Him to death. But when it actually 
came to His death, they demanded 
death by crucifixion. This is a strange 
change in tactics. Why the change? 

St. Luke gives the reason: 


They were afraid of the people. 


Death by stoning would have to be a 
public affair; and the public was be- 
ginning to be very favorable to Our 
Lord. Any effort against His life in 
public might have caused (such were 
the fears of the priest) “a disturb- 
ance” or a “riot among the people.” 
And Pilate, they further feared, would 
be only too glad to take advantage of 
some such riot to charge down on the 
temple and the city with his cohorts 
and then impose new exactions and 
tyrannies upon them. It would be best 
if the Nazarene could be arrested 
quietly, preferably by night, and hand- 
ed over with a show of deference to the 
Roman authorities for execution on 
some suitable pretext. Thus the Ro- 
mans would have to bear the blunt of 
popular indignation, should the people 
actually stage a manifestation in the 
Galilean’s favor; and the Roman le- 
gions would be well able to take care 
of themselves. 

Only how secure His arrest? How 
penetrate the core of His ardent fol- 
lowers, especially His “Twelve”, and 
seize Him without the danger of a 
tumult that might spread like a blaze 
through the town? 

That is where the devil came to the 
rescue. 


satan entered into Judas. . 


Through the dark door of the trai- 
tor’s disgust and resentment against 
Christ, the devil entered and took pos- 
session of Judas’s heart. 

Every animal seeks the company of 
its kind, says St. Jerome with reference 
to this “entering” by satan, and speak- 
ing with his usual bluntness. Satan, 
full of hatred for Christ, found con- 
genial company in the bitter resentful 
heart of Iscariot, took possession of it, 
and turned it in the direction he willed: 
a ready way to secure the arrest and 
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execution of Jesus Christ. 


And Judas with the devil in his heart 
from then on kept looking for a chance 
to betray Him. 


In the midst of the Twelve, at the 
Master’s side, watchfully he kept listen- 
ing, looking, trying to foresee and plan 
his chance. No doubt many were the 
possibilities he and satan revolved and 
discarded, till finally one idea began to 
take definite shape. Each night after 
Palm Sunday, the plotter had observed, 
Jesus retired to the Garden of Olives 
for the night. The Gospel declares: 


Judas knew the place, for Jesus had of- 
ten retired there with His disciples. 


A lonely place, free from the 
crowds; and yes (satan was whispering 
in Judas’s heart), on the night of the 
Passover, when all Jerusalem will be 
indoors at the Paschal feast, it will be 
perfect. Then we can do it; then we 
can get our revenge; then we cannot 
fail. 

And so the fatal evening came, and 
Jesus sat down to His Last Supper with 
His Twelve. Now Judas appears again 
in the Gospel story, and again satan is 
close to his heart. 

When Our Lord said to the 
Apostles: 


I tell you surely, one of you is about 
to betray Me 


there was a bewildered silence for a 
moment, then a babble of voices: 


Is it I, Lord? 


and in the confusion, Judas, seated 
not far from Jesus, looked into His 
Master’s eyes and asked the same 
question: 
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Is it I, Lord? 


Only on his lips it had a far different 
meaning than the simple bewilderment 
of his companions. Rather, it was a 
mocking sneer, taking up and mimick- 
ing with cynical arrogance the tones 
of the simplicity of the others, and 
even thrusting a brazen callous defi- 
ance into the face of Jesus. It was as 
though he were saying: “Yes, I am the 
one; and if You are able to do so, I 
dare You stop Me. Is it I, Lord?” 

But Our divine Lord took the insult 
and the heartache of a loved one’s 
perfidy with extraordinary calm. He 
refused to allow the traitor’s gloating 
malice to rouse Him to defiance in re- 
turn. He refused even to capitalize on 
the opportunity afforded by the traitor 
himself to betray the betrayer to his 
companions. (If he had done so, says 
St. John Chrysostom, Peter would 
surely have killed Judas!) Instead, He 
took the question at its face value. 
With no reference to its undertones of 
mockery, and keeping His own voice 
low so that none of the others might 
hear, He replied: 


You are the one. 


But meanwhile St. Peter had been 
urgently signalling to St. John, who 
was closest to Our Lord, to ask Him 
who it was He meant. St. John did so, 
and Our Lord whispered: 


It is the one to whom I shall hand this 
morsel. 


And with that He dipped a sprig of the 
salad on the table into some sauce, and 
handed it to Iscariot. The traitor took 
it and gulped it down, and when he 
had done so, St. John says 


satan entered into him. 
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Prods To Perfection 


Anecdotes and quotations from real life, designed to inspire practices that 
should be second nature to the Christian. 


]. P. Schaefer 


Among the most consoling words ever 
spoken or written are those by which 
Jesus Christ gave the apostles and their 
successors power to forgive sins: 
“Whose sins you shall forgive, they are 
forgiven them; whose sins you shall 
retain they are retained.” He had 
spoken so often before of the sinful- 
ness of man, of the number of times 
men fell even every day into sin, that 
these words, in which a monument of 
forgiveness has been erected for man- 
kind, bring us refreshing relief. Never 
can we appreciate this tremendous gift 
of the confessional, the sacrament of 
penance, enough. Never can we avail 
ourselves frequently enough of the 
graces of forgiveness held out to us so 
generously in this sacrament. That you 
may grow to appreciate it more, that 
you may, perhaps, seek even more fre- 
quently the graces extended to you, we 
here print a number of incidents and 
stories. We urge you to meditate upon 
them for a while, reading them slowly; 
may they be the means of bringing you 
to a more perfect Christian life. 

td 


“We should look at our consciences 
continually, as we look at our hands to 
see if they are clean.” — Curé of Ars 

e 


Caesarius, the church historian, nar- 
rates that the devil once appeared to 
a holy priest as he lay dying. The 
priest commanded the devil to say what 
it was, more than anything else, that 
kept souls from falling into his hands. 
After some delay the devil replied: 
“There is nothing in the Church which 
keeps so many souls out of my power 
as frequent confession.” 


A pompous French magistrate once 
said to his pastor: “Father, I never go 
to confession for the simple reason that 
I never sin.” “That may be,” said the 
priest. “And if so, I am heartily sorry 
for you; for I know of only two kinds 
of people who do not sin: those who 
have not as yet come to the use of 
reason, and those who have lost it.” 

e 

“No one has ever been damned for 
having committed too much evil to be 
forgiven, but many are in hell for one 
mortal sin of which they would not 
repent.” — Curé of Ars 

e 

Joan of Arc, the maid of France, 
was subjected to a severe religious and 
theological examination during her 
trial. One of the questions put to her 
by her examiners was: “Do you be- 
lieve that you shall surely be saved?” 
To this she replied: “If I preserve my 
purity of soul and body I shall be 
saved.” Since Joan was known to have 
gone to confession almost every day, 
the inquisitors then required of her: 
“If you believe that you shall be saved, 
what, then, is the need of your going 
to confession so often?” Joan then 
made this disarming reply: “My soul 
can never be made too clean.” 

@ 

A wife was endeavoring to persuade 
her husband to go to confession one 
evening. To do so she employed a very 
novel comparison. “I certainly will not 
confess to a priest,” her husband ex- 
claimed. “Nor will I,” replied the wife. 
“You will not? But you go to confes- 
sion every month,” said the mystified 
husband. “And do you not,” she coun- 
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tered, “go to the telephone day after 
day? Do you tell your affairs to the 
telephone or to those to whom your 
call is put through? So, too, I go to 
confesson to a priest; he is the deputy, 
the instrument of God. And God has 
the right to send me to His deputy. If 
I do not make use of His instrument, 
I only harm myself, just as if I were 
unwilling to use the telephone.” 
e 


A spectator was once watching a 
young boy go through a number of re- 
markable routines on figure skates — 
the front and back roll, the grapevine 
and glide and other feats of tremendous 
difficulty. Surprised that one so young 
could master such difficult figures, the 
spectator finally went up to the boy and 
asked: “How on earth, at your age, 
did you learn to skate so magnificent- 
ly?” “By getting up every time I fell 
down,” was the boy’s reply. 

e 


A prince once swore to exterminate 
a band of bandits in Italy. He struck 
upon what he thought was a clever 
idea, offering a large reward for the 
head of each bandit and pardon for 
the bandit who brought the head. As 
news of the novel idea spread, the 
bands were being quickly extermi- 
nated, for the bandits killed one an- 
other for reward and pardon. But the 
prince was soon to find a bandit more 
clever than himself. One of the bandits 
appeared before him one day and ex- 
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claimed: “Prince, you have promised 
pardon and a generous reward for the 
head of each bandit brought to you. 
You did not specify whether the head 
was to be dead or alive. Behold, here 
is my head; now you are obliged to 
give me my life and my reward.” 
e 


A devout monk, upon being inform- 
ed by his superior that he was on the 
point of death and being asked to pre- 
pare for confession, answered: “Bless- 
ed be God! I have for the past thirty 
years made an examinaton of consci- 
ence every night, and I always make 
my confession as if I were at the point 
of death.” 

e 

Never can you thank God enough 
for this wondrous gift of confession, 
for the opportunity to rid your consci- 
ence of the burden of its guilt. The 
preceding stories and incidents need no 
commentary. They form a meditation, 
or series of meditations, in themselves. 
We invite you to reread them slowly, 
meditatively, applying them to your 
own life and your use of the sacrament 
of forgiveness. Perhaps, you can ask 
yourself such questions as these: “How 
often do I go to confession? Wouldn’t a 
monthly, or even a weekly, confession 
make me a better Catholic? How are 
my confessions made? Are they merely 
a matter of routine or habit?” May 
your meditations result in profitable re- 
ception of the sacrament of penance. 


Long Distance 


Switchboard operator: “Who’s speaking, please?” 


Voice on phone: “Mr. Pope.” 


Operator: “One moment, please, Mr. Hope.” 

Voice: “Not Hope, P-O-P-E. P- as in Peter . . .” 

Operator: “Sorry, Sir, I can’t hear you.” 

Voice (irascibly): “P-O-P-E. Head of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
Operator (Aside to the Manager): “Mr. Pope, head of the Roman Cath- 


olic Church, on the phone, sir.” 
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Voice From The Vatican 


What Popes have said on topics of great interest for the peoples of all time. 
F. B. Bockwinkel 


IT HAS been estimated that more than 
$0,000,000 Catholics are now under 
the influence of Communistic doctrine 
and rule. Millions more of other reli- 
gions have felt the weight of the brutal 
fist of men who continue to propagate 
their “no-God” doctrine from behind 
a so-called iron curtain to misguided 
peoples all over the world. 

To God iron curtains mean nothing. 
He is still present as much behind them 
as He is in front of them. No mere man 
can keep Him out. Publicly He cannot 
be adored and worshipped by the 
masses of the faithful who groan be- 
neath the yoke of their would-be lead- 
ers. Privately, however, the hearts of 
countless Christians now dominated by 
anti-Christian forces eagerly await the 
day when they can once again ac- 
knowledge to God and to the world 
their allegiance to their Creator. 

More than one hundred years ago 
the Vicar of Christ on earth had warn- 
ed the world of the terrible danger of 
Communism. To this day, each suc- 
cessor of Christ as head of His Church 
has raised a warning voice. Yet the 
terrible danger continues. 

On November 9, 1846, Pope Pius 
IX, in his encyclical letter, Qui Pluri- 
bus, pronounced a solemn condemna- 
tion directed against “that infamous 
doctrine of so-called Communism 
which is absolutely contrary to the nat- 
ural law itself, and if once adopted 
would utterly destroy the rights, prop- 
erty and possessions of all men, and 
even society itself.” 

In 1878, just three days after Christ- 
mas of that year, Pope Leo XIII de- 
fined Communism as “the fatal plague 


which insinuates itself into the very 
marrow of human society only to bring 
about its ruin.” 

On March 19, 1937, Pope Pius XI 
wrote the most famous of the encycli- 
cals on Communism, Divini Redemp- 
toris, On Atheistic Communion. He 
says: “The doctrine of modern Com- 
munism, which is often concealed un- 
der the most seductive trappings, is in 
substance based on the principles of 
dialectical and historical materialism 
previously advocated by Marx, of 
which the theorists of Bolshevism claim 
to possess the only genuine interpreta- 
tion. According to this doctrine there 
is in the world only one reality, matter, 
the blind forces of which evolve into 
plant, animal and man. It teaches that 
even human society is nothing but a 
kind or form of matter which evolves 
in the same way and which moves by a 
law of inevitable necessity and by a 
perpetual conflict of forces to its final 
synthesis, namely, a classless society. 
In such a doctrine, as is evident, there 
is no room for the idea of God; there 
is no difference between matter and 
spirit, between soul and body; there is 
neither survival of the soul after death 
nor any hope in the future life. Insist- 
ing on the dialectical aspect of their 
materialism, the Communists claim 
that the conflict which carries the 
world toward its final synthesis can be 
accelerated by man. Hence, they en- 
deavor to sharpen the antagonisms 
which arise between the various classes 
of society. Thus the class-struggle with 
its consequent violent hate and destruc- 
tion takes on the aspect of a crusade 
for the progress of humanity, and all 
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other forces whatever, as long as they 
resist such systematic violence, must 
be annihilated as hostile to the human 
race. 

“Communism moreover, strips man 
of his liberty, robs human personality 
of all its dignity, and removes all the 
moral restraints that check the erup- 
tions of blind impulse. There is no rec- 
ognition of any right of the individual 
in his relations to the collectivity; no 
natural right is accorded to human per- 
sonality, which is a mere cog-wheel in 
the Communist system. In man’s rela- 
tions with other individuals, besides, 
Communists hold the principle of ab- 
solute equality, rejecting all hierarchy 
and divinely-constituted authority in- 
cluding the authority of parents. What 
men call authority and subordination, 
they assert, is derived from the com- 
munity as its first and only font. Nor 
is the individual (according to them) 
granted any property rights over ma- 
terial goods or the means of produc- 
tion, for inasmuch as these are the 
source of further wealth, they claim 
their possession would give one man 
power over another. Precisely on this 
score, Communists insist that all forms 
of private property must be eradicated, 
for they are the origin of all economic 
enslavement. 

“Refusing to human life any sacred 
or spiritual character, such a doctrine 
logically makes of marriage and the 
family a purely artificial and civil in- 
stitution, the outcome of a specific eco- 
nomic system, and insists that there 
exists no matrimonial bond of a jurid- 
ico-moral nature that is not subject to 
the whim of the individual or of the 
collectivity. Naturally, therefore, the 
notion of an indissoluble marriage-tie 
is scouted. Communism is particularly 
characterized by the rejection of any 
link that binds woman to the family 
and to the home, and her emancipa- 
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tion is proclaimed as a basic principle. 
She is withdrawn from the family and 
the care of her children, to be thrust in- 
stead into public life and collective 
production under the same conditions 
as man. The care of home and children 
then devolves upon the State. Finally, 
the right of education is denied to par- 
ents, for it is conceived as the exclusive 
prerogative of the community, in 
whose name and by whose mandate 
alone parents may exercise this right.” 

Later on, in the same encyclical, 
Pius XI continues: “This, unfortunate- 
ly, is what we now behold. For the first 
time in history we are witnessing a 
struggle, cold-blooded in purpose and 
mapped out to the least detail, between 
man and all that is called God. Com- 
munism is by its nature anti-religious. 
It considers religion as ‘the opiate of 
the people’ because the principles of 
religion which speak of a life beyond 
the grave dissuade the proletariat from 
the dream of a Soviet paradise which 
is of this world. 

“But the law of nature and its Au- 
thor cannot be flouted with impunity. 
Communism has not been able, and 
will not be able, to achieve its ob- 
jectives even in the merely economic 
sphere. It is true that in Russia it has 
been a contributing factor in rousing 
men and materials from the inertia of 
centuries, and in obtaining by all man- 
ner of means often without scruple, 
some measure of material success. 
Nevertheless We know from reliable 
and even very recent testimony that 
not even there, in spite of slavery im- 
posed on millions of men, has Com- 
munism reached its promised goal. Af- 
ter all, even the sphere of economics 
needs some morality, some moral sense 
of responsibility, which can find no 
place in a system so thoroughly ma- 
terialistic as Communism. Terrorism is 
the only possible substitute, and it is 
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terrorism that reigns today in Russia, and abettors, who considered Russia 
where former comrades in revolution the best-prepared field for experiment- 
are exterminating each other. Terror- ing with a plan elaborated decades 
ism, having failed despite all to stem ago, and who from there continue to 
the tide of moral corruption, cannot spread it from one end of the world 
even prevent the dissolution of society to the other.” 
itself. These, then, are some of the errors 
“In making these observations it is of Communism. It is a system of 
no part of Our intention to condemn _ erroneous ideas contrary to the laws 
en masse the peoples of the Soviet of nature and the laws of God which 
Union. For them we cherish the warm- has been foisted upon the masses by 
est paternal affection. We are well the terroristic rule of the minority. God 
aware that not a few of them groan has no place in the Communist picture. 
beneath the yoke imposed on them by _But in the hearts of millions of people 
men who in very large part are stran- He will ever remain, and no one man 
gers to the real interests of the coun- nor any combination of men will com- 
try. We recognize that many others pletely erase Him or His teachings 
were deceived by fallacious hope. We from the face of the earth. 
blame only the system, with its authors 


Successful Meeting 

The Springfield Republican tells the story of how Hannibal Hamlin once 
elected delegates to a political convention preceding an election in Maine. He 
called a caucus to choose the delegates, but only two persons came, himself 
and John Smith. The two of them elected a full list of delegates, Hamlin acting 
as chairman of the meeting and Smith as secretary. When it came to signing 
the list and asserting their credentials, a difficulty arose. How was the gath- 
ering to be described? 

Hamlin said: “Mr. Smith, write this: ‘At a large and respectable caucus, 
the following were chosen as delegates to the State convention,’ and then put 
the names.” 

“But,” said Smith, “how can we call this a large and respectable caucus 
— only you and me?” 

“Why not?” answered Hamlin, “You are large and I am respectable. 
What’s the difficulty?” 

And so the credentials were made out. 


Alternative 

“The selfish, socially irresponsible exponents of laissez-faire capitalism 
would have us believe that human insecurity is the inevitable price which 
men must pay for freedom. But we take the position that in the application 
of Christian virtues and Christian morality to economic problems in life, 
the choice is not between economic security at the price of spiritual enslave- 
ment, or freedom at the price of insecurity — that it is possible to find the 
kind of way whereby we can weld into oneness both economic security and 
a full measure of spiritual and political freedom.” 


Walter P. Reuther, president of the UAW-CIO 
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~ Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


The Source of True Happiness 


The highest wisdom in the world is that of knowing whence happiness is 
to be attained. Many a shut-in lacks that wisdom. Lacking it, he is one with 
countless other human beings who have gone through life only to learn by 
bitter experience that they were always looking in the wrong place for 
happiness. : 

Because health is a condition for seeking happiness in most of the wrong 
places, the unwise shut-in places all his hope of happiness in health. Perhaps 
if such a one could be made to realize that many other things to which he 
thinks health would be a key, would turn out to be but keys to misery, he 
would be able to see good in his state that he never saw before. 

Surely there are many examples in history of men and women seeking hap- 
piness in the wrong places and things. The wise man who wrote the sapiential 
books of the Bible gave voice not only to his own experience but to that of 
hundreds of others when he said: “I made me great works: I built me houses, 
and planted vineyards.,Il made gardens and orchards, and set them with trees 
of all kinds. . . I got me men-servants and maid-servants, and had a great 
family, and herds of oxen and great flocks of sheep. . . I heaped together for 
myself silver and gold. . . And whatsoever my eyes and my heart desired I 
refused them not . . . and when I turned myself to all the works which my 
hands had wrought, I saw in all things vanity and vexation of mind, and that 
nothing was lasting under the sun.” 

“Vanity and vexation of spirit.” This is what St. Augustine found in all 
his efforts, both sinful and innocent, to make himself happy before he found 
the true secret. When he did find it, he expressed it in words that can echo 
as sincerely from the lips of a shut-in as from the lips of one in all the 
vigor of youthful health: “Our hearts are made for Thee, O God, and they 
cannot find rest until they rest in Thee.” 

These words are as true for the man and woman dashing around the 
world, gratifying their eyes and their hearts, giving orders to servants, count- 
ing their gold and silver and precious stones, as they are for the shut-in locked 
away within four walls and confined to a bed from which he cannot move. 
Only there is this difference. The healthy person can continue in his futile 
pursuit of happiness through material things until he dies and wakes up to see, 
too late, Him Who alone could have given him happiness all along. The 
shut-in is in a state in which God is almost all that is left to him. If he uses 
the opportunity thrust upon him to turn to God, he learns that God is in 
no sense his second choice, or merely a consolation prize for one who cannot 
seek happiness elsewhere, but the only One worth looking to for happiness 
even if he should get well again. What an unparalleled blessing to learn that 
before it is too late! 
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Happenings In Rome 


Monthy round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 
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It is over two hundred years since St. 
Alphonsus Liguori wrote his “Glories 
of Mary’. Hundreds of learned, of in- 
spiring, of charming books on the 
blessed Mother of God have been writ- 
ten since then. Is the two hundred 
year-old book out of date? An article 
in L’Osservatore Romano, semi-offi- 
cial organ of the Vatican, has this to 
say: The book, “Glories of Mary”, in- 
terwoven with biblical thoughts, patris- 
tic expressions, and ornamented with 
pearls caught from the lips of the great 
lovers of Mary, has exercised in the 
Church, particularly from the practical 
standpoint, a most efficacious and ir- 
resistible influence. It has given, so to 
speak, a new form to Catholic devo- 
tion towards the Mother of God. In 
the development, through the course 
of history, of the Marian idea, the po- 
sition of Liguori is a key position. His 
teaching regarding Mary is the natural 
development of the spiritual thought 
after the sixteenth century. It is the 
point of departure of a new progress 
which, even in our day, has not halted, 
but continues to follow the furrow 
traced by a sane ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. 

Two hundred years ago St. Al- 
phonsus defended, with solid argu- 
ments and keen foresight, the Immac- 
ulate Conception, the Universal Medi- 
ation of Mary, and the Assumption of 
Mary into Heaven — three great priv- 
ileges of Mary which have since re- 
ceived the official confirmation of the 
successor of St. Peter. Alphonsus was 
a trail-blazer. If we are asked today: 
what, after two hundred years, has this 


marvellous jewel, the “Glories of 
Mary”, lost of beauty, of fruitfulness, 
we answer: absolutely nothing. On the 
contrary it seems specially adapted to 
this age, which, on account of the 
striking manifestations of Mary’s 
power and mediation, is called ““Mary’s 
Hour.” In this book we see the popu- 
lar writer backed up by the able theo- 
logian, with his own mystical experi- 
ence and his missionary grasp of the 
needs of the human soul. In an easy 
style, devoid of difficult terminology, 
he rises above local place and time and 
speaks to all nations for all time. 

It is not surprising that “Glories of 
Mary” is still in great demand in every 
known language. It is written by a 
Saint. It begins with the protestation 
to Mary: “I have desired, before I die, 
to leave to the world, this my book that 
it may continue, in my stead, to preach 
your glories and your boundless mercy 
towards men, and encourage others to 
publish works on the same theme.” It 
ends with the prayer: “To thee I turn, 
O Mother of God and Mother mine, 
dear Mary. Be graciously pleased to 
accept my humble labors and my deep 
desire to see you praised and loved by 
all. And now I die content leaving be- 
hind this my book which will continue 
to proclaim you and glorify you. O 
Mary Immaculate, I recommend to 
you all those who love you and espe- 
cially those who read this book.” 

e 

We cannot too often recall the 
words of the Pope in his letter to 
Cardinal Stritch: “ ‘The harvest indeed 
is great, but the laborers are few; pray 
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ye therefore the lord of the harvest that 
he send laborers into his harvest.’ We 
seem to see some answer to that pray- 
er in the thousands of well-trained 
catechists, religious and lay, who are 
consecrating the resources of their deep 
faith, their intelligence, solid piety 
and zeal to the instruction of children, 
youth and parents. “You are the salt 
of the earth; you are the light of the 
world,’ was spoken also of them. For, 
if the one preservative of modern civil- 
ization against corruption and decay 
and the one steady ray of hope that 
beckons the nations to bestir their rea- 
son and their courage and to shake off 
the illusory and fatal dream of peace 
and happiness without God, is the di- 
vine teaching of Jesus Christ, then the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is 
not only lighting the way of truth for 
our own dear children and helping 
them to walk it with firm step, but it 
is aiding mightily to salvage for the 
world its most precious heritage. Only 
believing souls will shed light on the 
dark earth. . . . What pastor of souls 
could rest content if he were not put- 
ting forth every effort to ensure that 
the little ones of his flock, one and all, 
are being instructed carefully, patient- 
ly, progressively in the teachings of 
their faith? And because this instruc- 
tion cannot begin too early, he will 
have to assist parents to initiate it be- 
fore school age.” 
* 

The “International Conference on 
Immigration” was held at Naples by 
representatives of such organizations as 
the OECE, the Social Economic Coun- 
cil of Europe, the BIT, the War Re- 
lief Services, the Charitas Internation- 
alis, the International Catholic Com- 
mittee on Emigration, the International 
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Committee of the Red Cross, the In- 
ternational Federation of Christian 
Labor Unions. When a large number of 
the Conferees found their way to 
Rome and sought an audience with the 
Pope, he addressed them: 

“. . . There is no need for Us to 
state that the Catholic Church is inter- 
ested to the highest degree in Emigra- 
tion and Immigration, for it means 
seeking a remedy for immense evils: 
lack of space and lack of the necessities 
of life force many to leave the old, 
over-populated countries and seek new 
lands — refugees and expellees, by the 
million, without hope of ever returning 
to their native homes, must seek homes 
elsewhere. The Church feels this dis- 
tress all the more because so many of 
her own children are involved. We are 
grateful to you for making public 
opinion conscious of the gravity of the 
situation. And we are doubly grateful 
that the spiritual and moral values 
which, in Emigration and Immigration, 
must be saved, protected and devel- 
oped, have received sympathetic con- 
sideration in your conference: the dig- 
nity and the rights of the human per- 
son and of the family — that the fam- 
ily may be reunited and enabled to 
establish a new home in a new land 
and acquire what is necessary to serve 
God in contentment. Too well we 
know how much there is still to do and 
how many difficulties still lie ahead be- 
fore the work will be brought to a 
happy termination, hence all the more 
sincerely do We thank you for your ef- 
forts and all the more fervently do We 
implore upon these organizations for 
Emigration and Immigration the pro- 
tection of God and the fullness of di- 
vine aid.” 

e 





There are only four freedoms granted the residents of the forty-eight 
states: there is no freedom from the married state, save death. 
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This will be an open letter to Mr. Thom- 
as Sugrue, a man whom Time calls “a 
Roman Catholic journalist and author,” to 
whose comments on “Catholicism in the 
U. S.” the same magazine devoted two col- 
umns, including a picture of Mr. Sugrue, in 
one of its January issues. We know little 
about Mr. Sugrue except what is revealed 
by his remarks in this instance and we pre- 
fer to write to him rather than about what 
he has said, in order to limit ourselves 
strictly to what we would say to him, in a 
spirit of charity, if we were discussing the 
matter face to face. Time, whose column 
headed “Religion” is a catch-all for the 
strangest conglomeration of incidents and 
quotes bearing upon religion, deemed Mr. 
Sugrue’s words deserving of reproduction 
in a few hundred thousand copies and 
therefore important and timely. Many who 
read them in Time were thus probably 
moved to consider them important too. 
They should know what another kind of 
“Catholic journalist” would say to Mr. 
Sugrue. 

° 

Dear Mr. Sugrue: It is a bit dangerous 
to write to you because one of the charges 
you make against “Catholicism in the 
U. S.” is that its members are inclined to 
“threaten anybody who so much as criti- 
cizes the way it ties its shoelaces.” This 
open letter is no threat. Neither is it the 
result of a huff over the fact that you have 
taken it upon yourself to criticize your fel- 
low-Catholics, not only in regard to the 
way they tie their shoelaces, but in deeper 
and more vital matters. Criticism is a very 
valuable thing in any field of endeavor, and 
until all Catholics are saints, it will be val- 
uable to have people criticizing those of us 
who are not. But sometimes criticism, pub- 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


licly aired, plants false ideas in the minds 
of listeners. It is so easy to make vast and 
universal statements in criticizing some- 
thing as big as the Catholic body in the 
U. S., on the basis of a few impressions 
and without much inside or technical 
knowledge of the facts. The result of such 
criticism is that many people, who may 
have already been taught to believe fairly 
vicious things about Catholics and _ their 
Church, will be intensified in their mis- 
trust and hatred. While trying to take all 
that is good in your criticism to heart, I 
would like to give you, and those who 
may be looking over my shoulder as I 
write, a few ideas that obviously did not 
strike you when you wrote your blast. I 
write from inside Catholicism in the U. S. 
Although professing to be a Catholic, you 
wrote from outside Catholicism, almost, I 
might say, as if you were ashamed of it 
and wanted to stand away from it for a 
while. Let’s see if we cannot bring the in- 
side and the outside a little closer to- 
gether. 
e 

You were poorly advised, to start with, 
in publishing your criticisms in the Protest- 
ant Christian Herald, from which Time 
took its excerpts. Surely you were aware 
that this more or less identified you with 
the kind of misinterpretation of Catholic 
aims and plans that are frequently voiced 
in such publications. It was like saying to 
the editor of the Herald: “I think you peo- 
ple are right in your dislike and suspicion 
of the Catholic Church in the U. S. I 
would like to take space in your publica- 
tion to back you up, even though I am a 
Catholic.” The point is that if the inter- 
pretations of Catholicism often made in 
such publications represent the truth, then 
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Catholicism is so grossly wrong that your 
fatherly criticism could not do it any good 
anyway. I am afraid you missed this point. 
You were, I fear, under the impression 
that it would not take much to make 
Catholicism in the U. S. acceptable to The 
Christian Herald, and that you could show 
what that was. Thereby you revealed your- 
self lacking in insight as to what Catholi- 
cism really is and what The Christian Her- 
ald thinks it is. You only muddled things 
more than they were muddled before. 
e 

Your specific criticisms support the con- 
clusion that you don’t know what Catholi- 
cism is, as distinct from what some Cath- 
olics think and do, nor what her enemies 
interpret her to be. You say: “Catholicism 
in the U. S. is . . . . booming aggressive, 
materialistic and socially ambitious.” These 
adjectives may characterize certain individ- 
uals who profess Catholicism, but they are 
not “Catholicism.” In truth, such are 
usually a nuisance to their pastors, their 
bishops and to their fellow-Catholics, as 
well as to you. The traits you mention are 
the exact antithesis of genuine Catholicism 
in the U. S. or anywhere else in the world. 
Your proofs that they are characteristic of 
“Catholicism in the U. S.” can be based 
only on what you have read in such organs 
as The Christian Herald. For instance, you 
are worried about Catholicism in the U. S. 
plotting a union of church and state, dic- 
tating to Rome, planning to set up an 
American Pope. Those of us on the inside 
have never heard of such things, and the 
higher you go in the American hierarchy, 
the more you find opposition to any union 
of church and state. I’m afraid somebody 
sold you a bill of goods. You say: “As an 
American Catholic I am now expected to 
approve of the idea of sending an am- 
bassador to the Vatican, I don’t.” You 
should have told us who expects you to 
approve of this notion. Did a bishop write 
you a threatening letter commanding you 
to approve of it or else? That’s preposter- 
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ous. Isn’t it true that your Protestant 
friends think that all Catholics are working 
tooth and nail to push the ambassador 
through? Let me assure you, however, that 
this is not so. I could name some highly 
influential persons in American Catholicism 
who are not in favor of an American am- 
bassador to the Vatican. They have not 
been excommunicated, and neither will 
you be. You are perfectly free to hold 
anything you wish to hold about the ad- 
visability of a U..S. ambassador to the 
Vatican, and you may keep right on re- 
ceiving the sacraments in any Catholic 
Church while you hold to your opinion. 


Your next dune ts that Catholics in 
the U. S. are “overly concerned with mon- 
ey and sex, asking continually for the one 
and condemning continually the other.” 
You add, “Love of money — even money 
for the erection of cathedrals — is the root 
of all evil, and prolonged concentration on 
one sin, particularly the old scapegoat sin 
of lust, is normally an indication that other 
sins are being covered up.” It is always 
good to be reminded, from any source, 
that money is the root of all evil. Every 
last one of us is in danger of forgetting 
that, and the oftener we examine our con- 
sciences on it the better off we shall be. 
But it is sad to hear a Catholic (and you, 
Mr. Sugrue, are not the first nor the only 
Catholic to do so) speaking with scorn or 
envy of cathedrals, which are built to the 
honor and glory of God present in the 
world. Dcn’t you remember Judas Iscariot 
grumbling over the very expensive perfume 
that Mary the Sinner “wasted” to honor 
Christ? Another thing. Surely you know 
that the love of money is a danger not only 
for the clergy; that in an era of prosperity 
like to none other in history, lay people 
need to be reminded of that danger too. 
They are so reminded by being given op- 
portunities to practice detachment by con- 
tributing to the honor of God and the serv- 
ice of the poor. And for every appeal that 
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is made in behalf of a Catholic church or 
cathedral in America, there are five appeals 
made in behalf of the abandoned and un- 
derprivileged and homeless and _ helpless 
both at home and abroad. Greed is bad, 
Mr. Sugrue, wherever it is found, either in 
clergy or in people. But the last place you 
should think of it, as a Catholic, is in con- 
nection with appeals for the honor of God 
or the service of the poor. 
® 

As to “the old scapegoat sin of lust,” it 
is a scapegoat because it does cause the 
loss of innumerable souls. Saints have said 
that and saints know what they are talking 
about. Are you unaware of any special 
reasons why it should be hammered at more 
than ever before? Are you unconcerned 
about the loss of souls due to divorce and 
remarriage, birth-control, adultery, etc., all 
sins that have become increasingly com- 
mon in America? Or would you like to see 
them soft-pedaled, or compromised with, 
or voted on, as they are even among some 
religious sects in America? With all that, 
if you could travel about as we do, and 
visit a hundred or two hundred Catholic 
churches a year, you would know that 
under-emphasis on this subject is more the 
rule than over-emphasis. It is very un- 
pleasant and tedious to have to talk about 
the many “popular” sins against the sixth 
commandment as often as is necessary to 
counteract the pagan propaganda in their 
favor. To do so we who are priests have to 
read often the encyclical on marriage by 
Pope Pius XI, who said that “if any pastor 
or priest leave the people in ignorance on 
these matters he is a blind leader of the 
blind and will be the first to be con- 
demned.” You should read that encyclical, 
Mr. Sugrue, as every Catholic should. 

e 

As an author, you are naturally very 
indignant about censorship as it is now and 
then exercised by the Catholic Church. 
Might we not expect, however, that you 
would read up on the subject, instead of 


accepting it blindly as a species of dicta- 
torship, an activity of “a paranoid pressure 
group”? We are accustomed to hear such 
interpretations put on Catholic censorship 
by those who have little philosophy and no 
theology; but it is a little hard to take 
them from Catholics who are supposed to 
have some of both. You see Catholics do 
believe that a soul is a precious, nay price- 
less thing, and that it must be protected 
from perversion by anyone or any institu- 
tion that has concern and responsibility for 
it. You say, “the collective power of Cathol- 
icism is being used to threaten a publisher 
or producer or theatre owner with economic 
ruin unless he withdraws from the market 
something a bishop dislikes.” Is “economic 
ruin” the worst of all tragedies in your 
book? If a publisher puts out a book reek- 
ing with obscenity, should a bishop con- 
sider the man’s economic ruin a catastrophe 
far greater than the irreparable damage 
done to immortal souls by his book? Am 
I wrong in thinking that economic values 
have supplanted spiritual values in your 
mind, and that therefore you are scarcely 
oue to judge whether a book should be de- 
nounced by a spokesman of the Catholic 
Church or not? 
e 

Time closes the excerpt from your dis- 
quisition against “Catholicism in the U. S.,” 
with -your recommendations to your Cath- 
olic brethren. The chief among them is that 
Catholics begin to get together with Prot- 
estants, five or ten at a time for a start. 
You say that “there would be more com- 
mon ground than there would be grounds 
for difference.” Now you should know that 
this attractive subject of unity between 
Catholics and Protestants bristles with prob- 
lems. You are apparently unaware of them. 
But the Pope, of whom you speak highly in 
an earlier part of your quotation as being 
suspicious of American Catholicism, is so 
aware of those problems that he wrote two 
encyclicals in 1951 dealing with them—de- 
fining terms, making distinctions, discussing 
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circumstances, pronouncing principles. I “get-together with their Protestant neigh- 
doubt very much that you have read these_ bors.” In short, I am of the opinion that 
encyclicals. If you had, you would hardly _your criticisms show a painful lack of pains- 
sum them up in their entirety by telling taking research. 

your fellow-Catholics that they should just 
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F. M. Louis 


The Unnaturalness of Fasting . 


Objection: I cannot understand why Catholics stand for the unnatural 
practice of fasting and abstaining that is commanded by the Church. God 
created the world and the good things in it for the use of man. God created 
the appetites of human beings and obviously meant them to be satisfied. It 
seems to me to be contrary to the gratitude we owe God for His gifts and con- 
trary to the natural and innocent powers of enjoyment He gave us, to abstain 
from meat on certain days, or to go hungry at certain meals. 

Solution: The sense of this objection completely ignores two tremendous 
facts of history, made known by the same God Who created human nature 
and all its appetites, viz., the fact of original sin and its effects, and the fact 
of redemption from original sin and its effects only through the sufferings of 
Jesus Christ. 

The fact of original sin and its effects on human nature is not only revealed 
to us by God’s word; in large measure it is made known to us all by experi- 
ence. To paraphrase words of St. Paul, “We all find ourselves delighted with 
the law of God, with the innocent joys He gave us, with the blessings of food 
and drink and other bodily comfort and pleasure. But we also feel a law of 
sin operating within us, inciting us to misuse the good things God gave, en- 
couraging us to act as greedy animals instead of as grateful and intelligent 
men.” This latter tendency is a result of inherited original sin. The only ef- 
fective means of overcoming it is to be found in denying ourselves the en- 
joyment of some of the good things God placed within our reach. 

The fact of redemption through the sufferings of Christ adds immeasurably 
to the reasons for self-denial and mortification. One of the first things He said 
publicly was: “Do penance.” He said repeatedly that the inheritance of orig- 
inal sin and the malice of actual sin could be wiped out only by suffering. He 
assumed the major part of the suffering necessary to avert the eternal pun- 
ishments of sin. He suffered hunger and thirst, cold and heat, fatigue and 
sleeplessness and physical pain during His passion in a thousand forms. Any- 
one who knows Christ as the Son of God, and anything of His teaching and 
example about what is good and necessary for man, cannot possibly call up- 
on God as a witness to the unreasonableness or unnaturalness of such small 
penances as abstinence and fasting. Rather, knowing Christ, he will wonder 
why greater penances are not commanded by the Church that speaks in His 
name. 
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Car Protection 

When the blessing of automobiles 
took place at a parish church in Fort- 
ville, Indiana recently, two families, the 
McCauleys and the Yanoshs stood with 
bowed heads beside their respective cars 
as the prayer was recited: “Bless this 
car with Thy almighty power; bid the 
holy angels to stand by it; protect from 
every danger all those who travel in it.” 

Three days later both were involved 
in accidents that completely wrecked 
the cars, at the same hour, and under 
the same circumstances. One car turn- 
ed over three times, shattering all the 
glass, and had to be sold as junk. The 
other tried to climb a telephone pole 
and repairs were needed _ totaling 
$1,182.00. 

The owners were grateful for the 
blessing: No one in either car was in- 
jured in any way. 


Different Preachers 

St. Vincent Ferrer, was a great schol- 
ar and an eloquent preacher, who, in 
spite of his knowledge, prepared for 
most of his sermons on his knees. He 
did not want to impress people with 
his learning, but only to convert sinners 
and lead them to God. But one day he 
heard that a very special Spanish noble- 
man was to be in the church the next 
day, and wanting to make a good im- 
pression, worked all afternoon and late 
into the night on a wonderful sermon 
for the occasion. 

As St. Vincent mounted the pulpit 
steps he could see the nobleman in 
the sixth pew on the center aisle. As 
he talked, he thought, “Well, I know 
I am giving a very good sermon, and 
I hope he appreciates it.” 
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But we are told that the man went 
away disappointed. He had heard of 
St. Vincent’s soul-stirring sermons, and 
yet — although this one seemed to be 
very scholarly and learned, it had 
touched his mind but not his heart. 
He felt sad, as he had hoped for some- 
thing more. 

A few days later, he heard that St. 
Vincent was going to preach the fol- 
lowing Sunday, and at the last mo- 
ment, slipped into the back pew of the 
big church, unseen. This time St. Vin- 
cent had prepared his sermon by hours 
of prayer. The words tumbled out as 
though he were inspired. 

Later, he explained the difference 
between the two sermons in this way. 
“The first one was preached by Vin- 
cent. The second by Jesus Christ.” 


For Thee 

Father Vincent Lebbe, the Belgian 
Vincentian who became a Chinese citi- 
zen so that he might win the complete 
confidence of the people, set up China’s 
first Catholic newspaper, started the 
Catholic University of Peking, founded 
three religious societies and was the 
inspiration for a fourth. 

In the midst of all this activity, he 
found time to distribute food, clothing, 
and medicine to the endless stream of 
beggars who found their way to his 
door. So greatly taxed was his charity 
and so extreme his poverty, that once 
he was tempted for an instant to refuse 
a favor requested of him. 

Immediately taking up his crucifix, 
he said, “Lord, I would not do it, if 
it were not for Thee.” And so the favor 
was granted. 
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Drama of Hope 

Easter is God’s way of dramatizing 
the foundation of the virtue of hope 
for all His human creatures. We are 
all accustomed, after St. Paul, to con- 
sider it the feast of faith. It provides, 
in the resurrection of Christ, the final, 
clinching argument for accepting Christ 
as both the divine Redeemer and the 
divine Teacher for mankind. But it is 
also the great spur to hope. 

Hope means the thought of heaven 
as the true goal of one’s life, the end 
that makes all one’s strivings, suffer- 
ings, burdens in this world infinitely 
worth while. . . . The resurrection of 
Christ dramatizes this relationship be- 
tween present and temporary effort 
and sorrow, and future everlasting joy. 
The glorious risen body of the Saviour 
is an image of the glorious state of 
those who at death have been found 
faithful to God. 

Hope means counting on heaven, 
anticipating heaven, because one 
counts primarily on the sufferings and 
merits and promises of Christ. It means 
the realization that without Christ 
there would be no chance of heaven 
for anybody; but that with Christ there 
is not only a chance but abundant as- 
surance of heaven for those who ac- 
cept Him and follow Him. . . . The 
resurrection of Christ dramatizes the 
truth that “with Him there is copious 
redemption.” His rising from death 
looks so easy. He outwits guarding 
soldiers; He rolls back a great stone; 
He heals His own multiple wounds 
and appears in several different places 
on the very day of His rising. Miracle 
though this be, the same miracle of 
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transformation can be expected firmly 
by all who make His infinite merits 
their own. 

Hope means expecting, through the 
merits of Christ, not only heaven at the 
end of life, but copious grace to face 
every problem and trial that may arise 
before one’s death. . . . The resurrec- 
tion of Christ dramatizes the basis for 
such confidence. It shows Him carry- 
ing out the promise He had made: “I 
will not leave you orphans.” It re- 
veals that the true Christian is not 
trusting merely in a dead Redeemer 
but in a living Saviour. It shows Him 
ready to console His friends, to send 
them the Holy Spirit, to apply some- 
thing of His infinite merits to their 
day to day needs. 

Hope means the determination to 
do one’s own part to win heaven, since 
Christ has done and will always do His 
so completely. Hope eliminates from 
one’s soul not only despair, but also 
presumption, presumption based on 
the mistaken thought that since Christ 
did so much, there is nothing left for 
a man to do. . . . The resurrection of 
Christ dramatizes the necessity of 
man’s cooperation with grace by the 
fact that it was as the risen Saviour 
that He gave many of His precepts to 
His followers. 

This is the kind of hope that grows 
in the heart of every true Christian as 
He rejoices in the resurrection of Christ 
on Easter Sunday. 


The Contradictory Critics 


One of the amazing things (there 
are many) in Mr. Blanshard’s latest 
diatribe against the Catholic Church 
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(Communism, Democracy and World 
Power) is his penchant for interpreting 
the designs of the Catholic Church in 
contradictory ways in different sections 
of his book. 

A prime example of this is his treat- 
ment of the Church’s insistence on the 
immorality of birth-prevention. In one 
chapter he sees this as a popish plot 
“to outbreed its competitors and gain 
power at their expense.” Yet a little 
later he sees the Church as wanting to 
impose its views about birth-control 
dictatorially on non-Catholics as well 
as Catholics. What happened to the 
competition? According to the first in- 
terpretation the Church should be pro- 
moting birth-prevention among non- 
Catholics, if she ever hopes to out- 
number them. In the second interpreta- 
tion of Blanshard, she is trying to make 
non-Catholics have a lot of children. 

This sort of thing is both a key to 
bias, and a key to the truth of what is 
attacked. 

It is a key to bias in that a man who 
makes contradictory charges against 
the same principle or practice is not 
arguing from reason but from emo- 
tion. It has always been thus. Those 
who have been emotionally antagonis- 
tic toward the Catholic Church have 
almost invariably fallen into contradic- 
tion. At one time the Church is too 
unworldly for them; at another time 
too worldly. At oné time he says that 
she is against all sex; at another time 
that she is too easy on sins of sex; at 
one time he thinks she insists on too 
much fasting; at another time he is 
sure she encourages too much feast- 
ing. Even if she tried to agree with her 
accusers, she could not please them. 

It is also a key to the truth of the 
principles thus attacked. The truth, in 
any of these practical and moral issues, 
is usually to be found squarely in the 
middle between the two extremes. That 


which is in the middle between ex- 
tremes will at some time or other be 
accused of representing both contrary 
extremes, because it is equally distant 
from both. Thus when you find ex- 
tremely opposite interpretations made 
of the same teaching of the Catholic 
Church, you will ordinarily find that 
teaching resting squarely and safely in 
the middle between them, where th 
truth belongs. , 
The Fruits of War 

Father Martin Jugie has written a 
wonderful book on purgatory which 
contains passages of great consolation 
for all Christians striving to fulfil the 
will of God in their lives on earth. He 
maintains that it is not difficult at all 
to escape purgatory entirely if one uses 
the means at one’s disposal, such as 
prayer, the sacraments, penance and 
the gaining of indulgences. 

But one passage will console espe- 
cially the bereaved mothers and fa- 
thers, wives and children of young men 
killed either in the Korean war or in 
the second world war. 

Father Jugie says that when death 
is offered as a sacrifice of love it may 
efface all sin and all debt of sin, for it 
is an act of perfect charity which must 
surely open the gates of heaven. 

Thus, he continues, the Christian 
soldier who dies to defend his country 
from unjust aggression and to guard 
the sacred patrimony of the Catholic 
Faith is clearly offering his life as a 
sacrifice of love, and therefore may go 
straight to heaven without passing 
through even a part of the pains of pur- 
gatory. This can be said of the soldier 
who offers his life as a holocaust for 
the triumph of a noble cause because 
he does so in full health and in full 
liberty. All he needs is the right inten- 
tion and resignation to the will of God. 
Young men instructed in the Faith 
surely had these requirements. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 


April 22: Sts. Epipodius and Alexander: 
BOTH BORN of noble families, Epip- 
odius was a native of Lyons and Alex- 
ander a Grecian by birth. They were 
close friends from their earliest days in 
school, and their friendship was 
strengthened by the mutual practice of 
those Christian virtues in which they 
had been reared by their parents. The 
two saints were young and unmarried 
when the persecution of Marcus Aure- 
lius was raging in the city of Lyons. 
So great was the slaughter of the faith- 
ful here that the pagans thought that 
they had succeeded in extinguishing the 
Christian religion altogether. 

Betrayed by a servant, and de- 
nounced to the governor as Christians, 
Epipodius and Alexander fled from the 
city, in compliance with the gospel 
counsel, and took refuge in the cottage 
of a poor Christian widow. Here they 
remained concealed for some time. 
They were, however, eventually dis- 
covered and arrested and brought be- 
fore the governor. To him they ac- 
knowledged that they were Christians, 
and the pagans cried out for their 
death. Surprised at finding still more 
people professing the Christian faith, 
the governor exclaimed: “Can the 
temerity of these Christians in despis- 
ing the gods and the edits of the em- 
peror endure longer? We have put 
great numbers of them to death, leav- 
ing their bodies unburied, and still oth- 
ers come forward to speak of their 
Christ! What audacity is this, that you 
dare to profess a religion forbidden by 
the emperor? But you shall soon pay 
dearly!” 

Sending Alexander to prison, the 


governor first endeavored to win over 
Epipodius, the younger of the two, by 
kind words. “It is a pity,” he said, 
“that you, such a young man, should 
be so anxious to die, persevering in the 
religion of this false sect. We adore the 
gods, who are adored by all the peo- 
ple and their rulers, and the worship 
which we render them permits us to 
lead a life of pleasure. But you Chris- 
tians adore a crucified man, who loves 
to see His followers tormented and for- 
bids them every enjoyment. What 
benefits can He bestow on His follow- 
ers, Who could not save Himself from 
the death to which the Jews con- 
demned Him? Abandon this sect, my 
son, and enjoy the pleasures which 
are permitted us.” 

To this Epipodius answered: “The 
pity which you show me, sir, is in fact 
cruelty. To live as the pagans live, 
leads but tc eternal death; while to die 
for Jesus Christ is the greatest of all 
blessings. You know that Jesus Christ 
died upon a cross, but do not know 
that He rose again, and that being both 
God and man He thus opened the gates 
of eternal life to His followers to lead 
them from this short and miserable 
existence to reign with Him forever in 
heaven. You do not understand the 
truth of the Christian faith, but, per- 
haps, you can comprehend that the 
pleasures of the body can ill satisfy 
souls created for immortality by God. 
You believe that existence terminates 
with this life; we are assured that the 
end of this present miserable existence 
is but the beginning of a happy state 
of being which shall know no end.” 

Though moved by this discourse, the 
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governor gave vent to an impulse of 
anger and ordered the executioners to 
strike the saint upon the mouth. Bleed- 
ing from the blows, the saint, neverthe- 
less courageously exclaimed: “I confess 
that Christ, together with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, is the true and 
only God; and it is but reasonable that 
I should deliver my soul to Him Who 
has created and redeemed me. I do not 
thereby lose my life, but change it for 
a better one. It matters little in what 
manner my body may be destroyed, 
so long as my soul return to Him Who 
gave it.” 

The governor, thereupop, ordered 
the saint to be stretched upon the rack 
and his sides to be torn with iron 
hooks. But when the people clamored 
that he should be delivered to them 
for stoning, the governor, fearing that 
his authority would be disregarded, 
commanded that Epipodius’s head 
should be struck off. Thus did the holy 
youth hasten to the enjoyment of his 
crown. 

The governor then summoned Alex- 
ander before him, and said: “It is still 
in your power to avoid the death to 
which others have been consigned. I 
feel sure that you are the only Chris- 
tian remaining; if, therefore, you desire 
to save your life, you must honor and 
sacrifice to our gods.” Encouraged by 
the martyrdom of his friend, Alexander 
replied: “I thank my God that the 
mention of the deaths of my brethren 
only confirms my desire to imitate their 
example. Do you imagine that their 
souls have died with their bodies? You 
are deceived if you think that you can 
extinguish the Christian faith, which 
has been so established by God that it 
is propagated by the death of the faith- 


ful. Those whom you believe to have 
killed are now in the enjoyment of 
heaven, which they shall continue to 
enjoy for all eternity; while you and the 
objects of your adoration shall be cast 
into the fire of hell, there to suffer for 
all eternity. I am a Christian like my 
brother Epipodius, who is now reign- 
ing in heaven. Do to my body what you 
will, for my soul shall be received by 
that God Who created it.” 

Infuriated at these words, the gover- 
nor commanded three executioners to 
scourge the saint most cruelly. But see- 
ing that this protracted butchery of the 
saint’s body made no impression upon 
his constancy, the governor asked him 
if he would still remain obstinate. 
Alexander replied: “I shall never 
change my resolution, because it is in 
the keeping of a God Who is omnipo- 
tent, unlike your gods, who are devils.” 

The governor finally exclaimed: 
“These Christians are so mad as to 
believe that they can acquire glory by 
sufferings. This man, therefore, shall 
be punished as he deserves.” He then 
ordered the saint to be crucified. Alex- 
ander’s body had been so lacerated, 
however, that his entrails were visible 
and he was fastened to the cross for 
but a short time before he expired and 
went to receive his reward for so much 
suffering. 

The triumph of the two saints is be- 
lieved to have occurred in April of the 
year 178. The Christians carried their 
bodies away secretly, and buried them 
upon a little hill. Here many miracu- 
lous cures were wrought during the 
pestilence which afflicted the city of 
Lyons shortly after the death of these 
saints. 


If heaven with all its unending joys, were naught but a vile rag, it could 
not be thrown away more contemptuously than has been done, and is being 
done by many, for a paltry human gain or a tainted human pleasure. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Clare Boothe Luce, 1903 - 
Convert Author and Dramatist 


I. Lafe: 

Clare Boothe, the daughter of William F., 
a concert violinist, and Ann Snyder Boothe, 
was born in New York City on April 10th, 
1903. Her education was received at St. 
Mary’s Episcopal School in Long Island 
and at Miss Mason’s School. After her par- 
ents were divorced when she was quite 
young, Clare lived with her mother. At the 
age of nineteen she married George 
Brokaw, who was her senior by many years, 
and a year later her only child, Ann Clare, 
was born. Her first marriage ended in di- 
vorce after five years. After her divorce 
Clare became an associate editor of Vogue 
and in 1931 took the same position on the 
staff of Vanity Fair. In 1935, after the 
death of her first husband, she married 
Henry B. Luce, the publisher of Time, Life 
and Fortune. Interest in public affairs led 
her to campaign for Wendell Willkie in 
1940. She was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1942, as a liberal Republican 
from Connecticut, and served two terms. 
During her time in Congress Mrs. Luce 
came into national prominence. The great 
tragedy of her life occurred when her 
daughter was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent in 1943. After a course of instructions 
by Fulton Sheen, Mrs. Luce was received 
into the Church in 1946 in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York. Since her conversion 
. She has been an outspoken defender of the 
faith by her writings and lectures. Mr. and 


Mrs. Luce live in Ridgefield, Connecticut. 


Il. Writings: 

The writing and production of a play 
while she was still in high school showed 
her early interest in the theater and litera- 
ture. As associate editor of two national 
magazines, Mrs. Luce produced many arti- 
cles over the years. Her first novel, Stuffed 
Shirts, is a caricature of contemporary so- 
ciety. Europe in the Spring records her im- 
pressions of the early years of World War 
II. Three of her plays, The Women, Kiss 
the Boys Good-bye, and Margin for Error, 
were Broadway successes. Since her conver- 
sion Mrs. Luce has written The Twilight of 
God, essays in several books, and many 
magazine articles. 


Ill. The Book: 

Soon after her conversion Mrs. Luce be- 
gan a series of articles in a woman’s nation- 
al magazine that told the Real Story of her 
journey to the Church. The sudden death 
of her only daughter caused her to re- 
examine her basic philosophy of life. She 
found that the modern non-religious inter- 
pretation of life did not square with the 
facts and she embraced the only faith that 
did give a full explanation of human exist- 
ence. The Real Story is a well written nar- 
rative that should appeal to all who are 
seeking the meaning of life and to all who 
wish a deeper realization of the faith. 
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Notre Dame 
Notre Dame. The Story of a Great Univer- 
sity. By Richard Sullivan. 243pp. New 

York, N.Y.: Henry Holt and Co. $3.00. 

In the popular mind the University of 
Notre Dame is largely identified with the 
prowess of the “fighting Irish.” Richard 
Sullivan, the popular novelist, who has spent 
half of his life at Notre Dame as student 
and professor, gives a more complete story 
of this great University in his latest book. 
In fact the football scene is limited to a few 
sentences on Rockne, the author’s own fail- 
ure to make the team, and a glimpse of the 
ticket manager’s office on game day. Not one 
of the famous All-Americans is mentioned 
directly or indirectly. 

Notre Dame is seen as a school that seeks 
to form its men according to classical intel- 
lectual and spiritual patterns, and Mr. Sulli- 
van has written a rambling personal narra- 
tive of his impressions of Notre Dame. There 
are stories about some of the great scientific 
projects, personal anecdotes about some of 
the personages, great and small. The reader 
can piece together the main outlines of the 
history of the University from the account 
that mingles historical fact with personal 
observation and experiences. The real, man- 
ly, piety that is almost the tangible essence 
of the spirit of Notre Dame is clearly seen 
in the pages of the book. It is interesting 
to note that athletes must maintain an aver- 
age of 77 to participate in athletics, while 
the passing grade is 70. 

This is not intended to be a definitive 
history of the University, but it does express 
the spirit that animates the school and the 
students. Mr. Sullivan is deeply in love with 
his University, but this love does not lead 
him to overlook the human foibles of even 
the great leaders. His portrait of Father 
Edward Sorin, C.S.C., the founder of the 
University, reveals the robust courage and 
even harshness of the man, yet he has a 
great understanding of the major work that 
he has accomplished. He does not attempt 


to portray the names of living men. It is a 
fine introduction that will help to further 
Notre Dame’s great desire to be known first 
of all as a great University that happens to 
have been blessed with great football talent 
and coaching. 


The Violent Genius 


Portrait of Leon Bloy. By E. T. Dubois. 
125pp. New York, N.Y.: Sheed and 
Ward. $2.00. 

Leon Bloy wielded his vitriolic pen in de- 
fense of the Church in a style that is 
reminiscent of Tertullian. Born in France 
in 1846, Bloy was a Frenchman of French- 
men and Catholic of Catholic. Completely 
dependent upon the alms of his friends, 
Bloy dedicated his life to the cause of point- 
ing out the personal dignity of the poor. He 
assumed the role of the “Pilgrim of the 
Absolute” and heaped abuse upon the heads 
of all mediocre Catholics, the “bourgeois 
Catholics”, in his own term. With a stub- 
born conviction of his own righteousness 
that contradicted his humility before God, 
Leon Bloy considered himself personally in- 
spired and could not brook any opposition 
to his own views. 

Miss Dubois, a lecturer in French liter- 
ature at Durham University, England, has 
given us an impartial view of the many con- 
tradictory facets of this violent genius. The 
temptation in considering Bloy is to be 
either lavish in praise or vehement in de- 
nunciation. It is extremely difficult to be 
attracted to a man who did not understand 
the basic virtue of Christian charity, and 
who alienated so many of his former friends 
by the abuse he heaped on them. But one 
must remember that he was one of the great 
leaders of the French Catholic revival in 
religion and letters and that he was the 
human instrument of the conversion of 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. This book by 
Miss Dubois will introduce you to a man 
who will stimulate you even while he justly 
irritates you. 
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Russian Memoirs 
My Russian Yesterdays. By Catherine De 

Hueck. 132pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 

lishing Co. $2.50. 

In these days when there is so much nec- 
essary indictment of Russian Communism, 
it is wholesome to encounter a book that 
shows the great religious faith of the Rus- 
sian people as they were a generation ago 
and as many of the ordinary people still 
are. My Russian Yesterdays are the girl- 
hood memoirs of the former Baroness Cath- 
erine De Hueck, now Mrs. Eddie Doherty. 
Intimate pictures of Russian family life re- 
veal the close bond between religion and 
daily life. An ikon of Bogoroditza (She who 
gave birth to God) has the place of honor in 
every home. A light is kept burning, family 
prayers are said, and the newly engaged 
couple kneels before this image of the Moth- 
er of God. All of the work from baking and 
cooking to harvesting was sacramentalized 
by prayer and the good intention. 

This nostalgic book will help readers in 
two ways. First, it will show the great devo- 
tion of the Russian to the Mother of God 
that gives some indication of the truth of 
the promises of Our Lady of Fatima that 
Russia will return to the faith. Secondly, 
My Russian Yesterdays will suggest many 
ways in which families can make religion 
part and parcel of their daily lives. 


A Clerical Novel 
The Brighter Vision. By John V. Ryan. 
249pp. New York: McMullen Books, Inc. 
$2.75. 

Bing Crosby’s portrayal of a priest in the 
movie, Going My Way, has led to a deluge 
of books about priests. As is to be expected, 
some are good, some are bad and some are 
indifferent. The Brighter Vision is one of 
the indifferent ones, not good literature but 
a fairly good story. Father Michael O’Brien 
leaves the seminary with The Brighter 
Vision of the work that he can do for the 
Lord. There follows the stock characters of 
a gruff pastor, a gossipy housekeeper whom 
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he is forced to fire, the rebellious schoolboy, 

the unjust factory owner. Some will like this 

simple tale of the life of a priest in a parish. 
Portrait of St. Teresa of Avila 

Teresa of Avila. By Kate O’Brien. 96pp. 
New York: Sheed and Ward. $2.00. 
Kate O’Brien, the Irish novelist, has given 

us a portrait of a women she admires, St. 

Teresa of Avila. An ardent feminist, Miss 

O’Brien sees Teresa as one of the great 

women of genius of all time. Teresa’s genius 

was found principally in her actions, and 
this genius overflowed in her effortless use 
of words. She was witty and wilful, and 
above all a great lover of “His Majesty.” In 
her efforts to present the human features of 
her heroine Miss O’Brien does not fall into 
the trap of minimizing her supernatural 
sanctity. This well written little book will 
lead its readers to a more complete biog- 
raphy and to the works of the Saint. 

Miscellaneous: 

Lord Bless Us. By Harvey F. Egan. St. 
Meinrad: Grail. $.35. 

Blessings for various occasions. Will 
help the laity to understand the sacramental 
system of the Church. 

The Challenge of Fatima. By Raphael Gras- 
hoff, C.P. 87pp. St. Meinrad: Grail. 
$1.00. 

Retelling of the Fatima story. 

The Jehovah Witnesses. The Adventists. 
By Rev. Dr. Rumble, M.S.C. Radio 
Replies Press. $.15. 

Two apologetical explanations of these 
sects. 

The Old Farmer’s Almanac. Dublin, New 
Hampshire, $.25. 

The 160th edition of this old favorite 
almanac consisting of anecdotes, pleasant- 
ries, farm calendar, recipes and photographs. 
The Almanac has been known to hit the 
weather when modern scientific observa- 
tion has missed. 

Litany of the Saints. St. Meinrad: Grail. 

$.25. 

Latin text arranged for congregational 
use. 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 
Back to Mandalay — Thomas 
Faith is a Song — Dragonette 
The Magic Curtain — Langer 
The Greatest Calling — Myers 
Joan of Arc — Larkin 
Grey Lensman — Smith 
The Early Days of Maryknoll — Lane 
The Greatest Story Ever Told — Oursler 
The Racing Tide — Gann 
Douglas MacArthur — Lee 
The Swimming Pool — Rinehart 
The Return to Morality — Tobey 
Homeward Borne — Chatterton 
On Understanding Science — Conant 
The Grand Crevasse — Frison-Roche 
While You Slept — Flynn 
Bishop Sheil and the CYO — Treat 
John Burrough’s America — Wiley 
The Family Scrapbook — Osborne 
More Little Nuns — Lane 
Dance to the Piper — DeMille 
The Marshall Story — Payne 
Jefferson and the Rights of Man — Payne 
Born of Those Years — Burgess 
Rome — Hutton 
The Case of the Angry Mourner — 

Gardner 

Bells Above the Amazon — Burks 


II. Suitable for adults only: 
A. Because of advanced style and contents: 
Murder Inc. — Turkus 
Elizabeth Bayley Seton — Melville 
The Restless Flame — De Wohl 
A Short Walk from the Station — 
McGinley 
Liberated Latin — Shaw 
The Art of Clear Thinking — Flesch 
Law of Marriage and Divorce — Mackay 
Reprisal — Gordon 
Something About Midnight — Olson 
In Tragic Life — Fisher 
Jefferson Selleck — Jonas 
The Long Loneliness — Day 
Woman at Work — Anderson 
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The Duke’s Daughter — Thirkell 

The Virgin Huntress — Holding 

Bill Maudlin’s Army — Maudlin 

The Office Party — Ford 

The Confident Years — Brooks 

The Pattern of Responsibility — Acheson 
Closing the Ring — Churchill 

By the Waters of the Danube — Orme 
The Accused — Weissberg 

The Anatomy of Communism — Scott 


B. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however, invalidate the book as a 
whole: 
Chosen Country — Dos Passos 
The Hawthornes — Loggins 
The Story of a Hypnotist — Polgar 
The Hepburn — Wescott 
Lusty Wind for Carolina — Fletcher 
Rainbow in the Royals — Roark 
Trouble is My Business — Chandler 
The Dark Moment — Bridge 
Himalayan Assignment — Mason 
Slant of the Wild Wind — Roark 
Lucy, or The Delaware Dialogues — 
Rosmond 
Land of Vengeance — Jennings 
The Lute Player — Lofts 
The Puppet Masters — Heinlein 
The City in the Sea — Tucker 
Winds of Morning — Davis 


Ul. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 

How to Live a Richer and Fuller Life— 
Magnin 

Man the Maker — Tyrell 

Roads to Aggression — Chase 

The Golden Bough — Frazer 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


Out from Eden — Lincoln 

Prince of Egypt — Wilson 

New Hopes for a Changing World — 
Russell 

Divine Mistress — Slaughter 

The Drowning Pool — MacDonald 

From Here to Eternity — Jones 








A chaplain preached a forceful sermon 
on the Ten Commandments, leaving one 
private in a serious mood. But eventually he 
brightened up. “Anyway,” he consoled him- 
self, “I never made a graven image.” 


e 
Job Applicant: “Have you an opening 
for me?” 
Personnel Mer.: “Yes, but don’t slam it 
on the way out.” 


e 

The landlady was showing a prospective 
tenant a dingy room with badly spotted 
wallpaper. 

“This is a very nice room,” she declared. 
‘The last man who lived here was a chemist 
who invented some kind of explosive.” 

“I see,” said the prospect. “And I sup- 
pose the spots on the wall are the explosive.” 

“No,” corrected the landlady, “they are 
the inventor.” 


e 
“Have you ever appeared as a witness 
before?” 
“Yes, your honour.” 
“In what suit?” 
“My blue serge.” 
e 
In his early years, the English writer H. 
G. Wells, founded a newspaper in partner- 
ship with a friend. Their venture wasn’t 
much of a success. One day, as they stood 
by the window, a funeral procession went by. 
Wells sighed. “I hope,” he said, “that 
isn’t our subscriber.” 


e 
“Did you hear about the boy who got a 
new boomerang for Christmas?” 
“No. What happened to him?” 
“He went crazy trying to throw the old 
one away.” 


Lucid Intervals 


Voice on telephone: “I want to reserve 
a box for four!” 

Voice on Other End: “Sorry, we don’t 
have boxes for four.” 

First Voice: “Isn’t this the Elite 
Theatre?” : 

Second Voice: “No, sir—this is the Elite 
Funeral Parlor.” 


In a confidential little lecture to a group 
of medical students an eminent physician 
took up the extremely important matter of 
correct diagnosis of the maximum fee. 

“The best rewards,” he said, “come, of 
course, to the established specialist. For in- 
stance, I charge twenty-five dollars a call at 
a residence, ten dollars for an office consul- 
tation, and five dollars for a telephone con- 
sultation.” 

There was an appreciative and envious 
silenze, broken only by the traditional 
back-row student: 

“Say, doc, how much do you charge for 
passing a man on the street?” 


A deputy sheriff was sent to take an 
inventory of the property in g house. When 
he did not return for three hours, the 
sheriff went after him, and found him 
asleep on a lounge in the living room of 
the house. He had made a brave effort 
with his inventory, however: he had written 
down, “Living room. 1 table. 1 sideboard. 
1 full bottle whiskey.” Then the “full” had 
been crossed out, and “half full” substituted. 
Then this was overlined, and “empty” put 
in its place. At the bottom of the page, in 
wobbly writing, was written: “1 revolving 
carpet.” 
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rae of : Wild Blue Yonder. The Lady and the Bandit, The 
ee Ni a Kons Wonder Boy (British) Lady Pays Off, The 
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Angels in the Outfield a s poate SF ' Lisbon Saas, The 
Arizona Manhunt : mi. ngpeinionnhabnngaaa Love Nest 
As You Were FOR ADULTS an in the Saddle 
Barefoot ve 


Mailman, The 

Basketball Fix, The 

Bright Victory (formerly Lights 
Out) 

Cheat Carol, A (British) 

Desert of Lost Men 

Elephant Stampede 

Fixed Bayonets 

Flaming Feather 

Fort Osage 

Here Come the Nelsons 

Highly Dangerous 

Honeychile 

fong Kong 

Ill Never Forget You 

Indian Uprising 

It’s a Big Country 

Jungle Manhunt 

Jungle of Chang 

Kid from Amarillo 

Lady from Texas 

Lawless Cowboys 

Lone Star 

Magic Carpet 

Murder in the Cathedral (British) 

My Brother the Outlaw 

Navajo 

Northwest Territory 

Overland Telegraph 

Pals of the Golden West 

Pecos River 

Purple Heart Diary 

Quo Vadis 

Red Badge of Courage, 

Red Snow 

Sailor Beware 

Sky High 

South of Caliente 

Starlift 

Stars in My Crown 

Secret Flight (British) 
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African Queen 
Cry the Beloved Country 
Inheritance, The 


Just This Once 
Love Is Better Than Ever 
Street Bandits 
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Anne of the Indies 
Another Man’s Poison 
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Boots Malone 
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(British) 
Capri (Italian) 
Chicago Calling 
Close to My Heart 
Clouded Yellow 
Crazy Over Horses 
Criminal Lawyer 
Day the Earth Stood Still, The 
Dead Woman’s Kiss, A (Italian) 
Death of a Salesman 
Desert Fox, The 
Detective Story 
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Diamond City (British) 
Distant Drums 
Double Dynamite 


Drums in the Deep South 
Elopement 

F.B.I. Girl 

Finders Kee pers 


Two Dollar 
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Miracle in Milan (Italian) 
Mister Drake’s Duck 
Mob, The 
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O Sole Mio (Italian) 
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Passion for Life (French) 


Pictura—An 

Racket, The 

Raging Tide, The 

Red Mountain 

Reunion in Reno 

Rhubarb 

River, The 

Saturday’s Hero 

Scandal Sheet (formerly 
Page, The) 

Sea Hornet 

Sellout, The 

Shadow in the Sky 

Silver City 

Sing With Me (Italian) 

Son of Dr. Jekyll 


St. Benny the Dip 
Strange Door 
Submarine Command 
Tembo 


Ten Commandments, The 
(Italian) 

Texas Carnival 

Tomorrow Is Another Day 

Bettor 

Two Tickets to Broadway 

Westward the Women 

When Worlds Collide 

Woman in the Dark 

Yellow Fin 

Young Scarface 


(British) 


Sun- 


Adventure in Art 
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Four Way Apostolate 


The home of The Liguorian is a, busy place. It conducts four distinct aposto- 
lates, each one aimed at specific needs of people in today’s world. They are: 


I. PERPETUAL HELP 


A monthly magazine devoted solely to awakening and increasing devotion 
to the Mother of God, especially under her universally appealing title of Per- 
petual Help. This is sold at just about cost for $1.00 a year. 


Il. LEAGUE OF ST. GERARD 


An association of Catholics who have learned, or wish to learn, that St. 
Gerard Majella is a wonder-working patron of mothers, especially those fac- 
ing the ordinary or extraordinary dangers of pregnancy and childbirth. Medals 
of St. Gerard and leaflets with prayers for motherhood, for protection in 
childbirth, etc., are sent FREE by the League to all who ask for them. 


Itt. LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE 


\ publishing center for le leaflets, 5¢ pamphlets, 10c pamphlets, the ascet- 
ical works of St. Alphonsus, and other books and booklets. At present there 
are about 100 titles on the list of items published or handled by the Liguorian 
Pamphlet Office. 


IV. THE LIGUORIAN 


A monthly magazine of general interest to Catholics and non-Catholics, but 
with specific emphasis on the moral, spiritual, social and religious problems of 
all who read it. It carries no paid advertisements, no appeals for donations to 
any cause, no promotion of anything but good Christian living. It costs $2.00 
a year, three years for $5.00. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, INFORMATION, SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
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